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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a  study  of  the  social  and  emotional  patterns 
in  the  backgrounds  of  ten  Navy  enlisted  personnel  who  had  been 
A.W.O.L.  while  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy.    These  men  were 
all  general  court-martial  prisoners  who  were  admitted  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  while  awaiting  discip- 
linary action  or  while  serving  sentences.    The  cases  used  were 
those  which  were  known  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Social  Service 
department  during  the  period  from  1941-4&. 

Many  studies  of  a  statistical  nature  have  been  made  by 
military  personnel  looking  into  the  backgrounds  and  personal- 
ities of  men  who  had  taken  unauthorized  leaves.    Worthy  of 
mention  are  the  studies  by  Guttmacher  and  Stewart-*-,  Schneider 
and  La  Grone,  Jr.^,  Teicher^,  and  Locke,  et  al^.    All  these 
studies,  however,  consisted  mainly  of  statistical  compilations 


1  Manfred  S.  Guttmacher,  and  Frank  A.  Stewart,  "A 
Psychiatric  Study  of  Absence  Without  Leave,"  American  Journal 
of  Psychiatry,  102:74-31,  July  1935. 

2  Alexander  J.N.  Schneider,  and  Cyrus  W.  La  Grone, 
Jr.,  "Delinquents  in  the  Army,"  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
102:82-91,  July,  1945. 

3  Joseph  D.  Teicher,  "Psychopathology  of  a  Selected 
Population  of  Naval  Offenders,"  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
101:726-730,  May,  1945. 

4  Bernard  Locke,  et  al.,  "Study  of  1,063  Naval  Of- 
fenders," U.S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  44:73-86,  January,  1945. 


of  data  concerning  large  groups  of  offenders.    This  writer 
became  interested  in  examining  a  small  number  of  Naval  of- 
fenders to  learn,  if  possible,  what  factors  or  combinations 
of  factors  existed  in  the  backgrounds  and  personalities  of 
these  particular  men  which  may  have  motivated  them  to  take 
unauthorized  leaves.    Included  will  be  an  analysis  of  the 
pre-service  backgrounds,  the  service  history,  and  the  hospi- 
talization at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.    As  already  indicated, 
the  study  will  be  made  from  an  intensive,  rather  than  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view.    In  order  to  do  this  effectively, 
the  study  will  be  broken  down  in  the  following  sections: 
home  and  family  backgrounds,  personal  history  prior  to  ser- 
vice, service  history  prior  to  the  offense,  the  nature  of 
the  offense  and  the  disciplinary  action  taken,  and  the  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital.    Each  of  the  ten  cases  will  be  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  each  section.    Following  this,  will  be  a 
general  summary  and  conclusions  of  all  the  data.    The  study 
will  not  attempt  to  prove  why  men  take  unauthorized  absences, 
but  will  seek  to  find  out  why  these  selected  men  were  A.W.O.L. 
and  what  relationship,  if  any,  existed  between  their  un- 
authorized absences  and  their  mental  illness* 

The  cases  used  in  this  study  were  chosen  from  a  list 
of  fifty-nine  patients  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
as  General  Court  Martial  prisoners  during  the  period  between 
1941  and  1946.    This  period  represented  the  war  years  when 


naval  personnel  on  active  duty  status  were  being  admitted  to 
the  hospital.    Of  the  fifty-nine  General  Court  Martial  pri- 
soners, thirty-one  were  charged  with  A.W.O.L.      Using  the 
schedule  found  in  the  Appendix,  the  writer  reviewed  both  the 
Red  Cross  records  and  the  hospital  records  of  these  thirty- 
one  patients  for  adequacy  of  material  concerning  the  back- 
ground factors  and  service  histories.    After  eliminating  the 
records  of  those  men  which  contained  insufficient  material, 
fifteen  cases  were  found  to  contain  adequate  information  as 
set  forth  in  the  schedule.    Data  were  then  compiled  from  the 
Red  Cross  social  service  records  and  also  from  the  medical  re- 
cords belonging  to  the  hospital.    The  information  from  the 
social  service  records  included  the  Red  Cross  social  histories 
obtained  from  the  local  chapters  and  data  furnished  the  social 
workers  from  the  men  themselves.    The  medical  records  included 
the  reasons  for  admission,  histories  from  family  members  who 
visited  the  hospital,  abstracts  of  the  service  history  which 
included  the  reasons  for  disciplinary  action,  and  finally  the 
diagnosis  and  disposition  of  each  case.    Because  of  the  wealth 
of  material,  only  ten  of  the  fifteen  cases  were  used,  since 
this  number  was  felt  to  be  sufficient  for  an  intensive  study 
of  this  nature. 

In  order  that  the  various  naval  terms  used  throughout 
the  study  might  be  understood,  a  brief  explanation  will  be 
given  at  this  point.    The  source  of  material  is  from  the  1937 


edition  of  Naval  Courts  and  Boards-*.    First  of  all,  a  Navy- 
court-martial  consists  of  a  court  authorized  to  try  offenses 
against  naval  law  and  is  limited  to  offenses  that  are  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  Navy  . 
A  general  court-martial  may  be  ordered  upon  naval  personnel 

for  the  trial  of  major  offenses  deserving  greater  punishment 

7 

than  could  be  inflicted  by  a  lesser  court  •    A  general  court 
may  actually  try  any  offense,  but  usually  other  offenses  are 
tried  by  either  a  deck  court  or  a  summary  court.    The  former 
tries  naval  enlisted  personnel  for  minor  infractions  against 
military  law  and  regulations^.    Usually,  first  offenses  of 
a  minor  nature  are  tried  by  a  deck  court-martial  board.  A 
summary  court  tries  offenses  which  a  commanding  officer  may 
"deem  deserving  of  greater  punishment  than  he  is  authorized 
to  inflict,  but  not  sufficient  to  require  trial  by  a  general 
court-martial. Absence  without  leave  is  any  unauthorized 
absence  from  a  naval  installation;  while  absence  over  leave 


5  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  1937. ,  Navy  Department, 
United  States  of  America.  Washington,  D.C.:  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  reprinted  1945,  including  Changes 
No.  1  and  No.  2. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  189. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  465. 
3  Ibid . ,  p .  470 . 
9  Ibid.,  p.  463. 
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is  any  failure  to  return  to  the  installation  following  the 
expiration  of  an  authorized  leave  or  liberty10. 

Finally,  a  brief  history  will  be  given  of  St,  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  review  of  the  commitment  procedure.  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  was  founded  in  1852  under  the  original 
name  of  The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Washington, 
D.C.    Set  forth  in  the  Enabling  Act  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  hospital,  as  expressed  by  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  hospital1 s  founding:    "the  most  humane 
care  and  enlightened  curative  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia."11    In  1916  the  original  name  was  changed  to  St, 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  which  was  named  for  the  site  of  the 
hospital,  a  tract  of  land  known  as  Saint  Elizabeths.  Since 
1940 >  "the  hospital  has  been  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency12. 

The  procedure  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  trans- 
ferring its  patients  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  will  be 
briefly  mentioned.    After  the  serviceman  turned  himself  or 


10  Ibid.,  p.  4-9. 

11  Winfred  Overholser,  "Dorothea  Lynde  Dix:  A  Note", 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  February,  1941,  pp. 210- 
216 . 

12  "Annual  Report  of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  1944" 9 
Section  6  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
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was  turned  in  to  the  sick  bay  of  his  ship  or  station,  if  his 
illness  was  felt  to  be  of  a  somewhat  prolonged  nature,  he  was 
then  transferred  to  a  naval  hospital.    Mentally  ill  patients, 
or  those  suspected  of  having  a  mental  illness,  were  cared  for 
on  the  neuropsychiatric  ward  of  the  hospital.    If  an  examining 
board  of  the  hospital  felt  that  the  patient  would  require 
longer  hospitalization  or  specialized  treatment  for  his  mental 
illness,  he  was  sent  to  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  from  which  such  a  patient  was  usually 
sent  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.    The  patient,  in  most  in- 
stances, received  his  discharge  from  naval  service  shortly 
after  his  admission  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.    Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  naval  personnel  on  active  duty  status  are  no 
longer  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths,  but  are  transferred  from 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  to  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Hospital  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.    All  the  patients  in- 
cluded in  this  study  were  admitted  before  this  period,  however. 


CHAPTER  I 

HOME  AND  FAMILY  BACKGROUNDS 

The  importance  of  the  early  environment  upon  the  in- 
dividual and  his  subsequent  behavior  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted.   That  the  family  plays  the  major  role  in  the  early 
environment  is  also  an  accepted  fact,    Franz  Alexander  has 
stated  that: 

The  emotional  experiences  in  relation  to  the  parents 
and  siblings  are  unquestionably  decisive  for  later 
social  behavior,  since  the  family  is  a  kind  of  society 
and  the  adjustments  to  this  first  society  is  the  con- 
ditioning pattern  of  later  behavior.-^ 

This  chapter,  therefore,  will  consider  the  family  back- 
grounds of  the  ten  Naval  offenders  with  whom  this  study  is 
concerned.    The  nature  of  the  family,  parental  influences,  the 
setting  and  economic  status  of  the  home  will  be  the  major  fac- 
tors included  in  the  analysis.    Before  considering  these 
points,  however,  excerpts  from  the  case  records  of  the  ten 
men  will  be  presented. 

Case  Presentations 

Case  JL:  Bill,  a  twenty-seven  year  old  man 
who  had  been  absent  without  official  leave  from 


13  Franz  Alexander,  "Contribution  to  Psychological 
Factors  in  Anti-Social  Behavior,"  The  Family,  13:145,  July  1932 


the  Navy  for  sixty-seven  days,  was  the  youngest 
of  three  siblings.    The  oldest,,  a  sister,  died  of 
diphtheria  a  number  of  years  ago,  leaving  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  cooperative  and  affectionate 
to  each  other.    Bill's  father  was  known  to  have 
been  a  heavy  drinker  and  died  during  the  Flu  epi- 
demic of  1918,  when  Bill  was  only  twenty  months 
old.    As  a  result  of  the  father f s  untimely  death, 
the  mother  was  forced  to  work  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  family.    Her  work  consisted  of  putting 
fringe  on  rugs,  and  in  spite  of  the  tedious  na- 
ture of  her  occupation,  she  was  described  as  a 
jolly  woman  who  never  seemed  to  worry.    She  was 
extremely  religious.    About  three  years  before 
Bill  entered  the  Navy  his  mother  died  of  "hard 
work".    Bill  had  felt  quite  attached  to  his 
mother  and  described  her  as  *the  most  wonder- 
ful person  in  the  world"  and  the  person  to 
whom  he  owed  a  great  deal.    Both  Bill  and  his 
brother  felt  badly  when  the  mother  died,  but 
appeared  to  adjust  normally  to  the  loss.  Bill 
had  joined  the  Merchant  Marines  a  few  years 
earlier.    His  brother  made  his  home  with  his 
mother1 s  cousin  following  the  death  until  his 
entrance  into  the  Merchant  Marines  a  year  ago. 
The  brother,  now  married,  is  described  as  a 
jolly  person,  though  possessing  quite  a  temper. 

Both  the  father  and  the  mother  were  na- 
turalized United  States  citizens,  having  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Ireland.  The 
family  was  reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
although  Bill  admitted  to  being  a  very  poor 
Catholic.    The  home  was  located  in  an  urban 
environment,  and  even  though  the  mother  had 
to  exert  considerable  effort,  the  economic 
status  of  the  family  was  considered  fair.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  for  Bill  to  work  nights 
and  holidays  while  going  to  school  and  contri- 
bute to  support. 

According  to  reports,  there  was  no  know- 
ledge of  nervous  or  mental  illness  in  the  family. 

Case  2i    John,  a  nineteen  year  old  man, 
who  was  A.W.O.L.  for  several  months,  was  an  only 
child.    Four  months  after  his  birth  in  1924,  his 
parents  separated  and  became  divorced.    His  mother, 
an  alcoholic,  deserted  and  John  was  placed  in  an 


orphanage  where  he  remained  until  he  was  two 
years  old.    He  was  adopted  by  his  maternal 
grandmother,  with  whom  he  lived  alone  until 
the  age  of  seven.    The  circumstances  of  his 
life  at  this  time  were  rather  sordid,  and  his 
grandmother,  an  aged  woman,  has  been  described 
as  being  a  "mental  case"  herself.  However, 
even  though  his  grandmother  treated  him  very 
badly,  John  claims  he  felt  very  sorry  for  her. 
His  grandmother  described  the  true  parents  as 
incompatible  and  stated  that  the  father  mis- 
treated the  mother  quite  badly. 

When  John  was  five  he  learned  the  iden- 
tity of  his  true  mother,  and  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  thirteen,  lived  part  of  the  time 
with  his  foster-mother  and  part  of  the  time  with 
his  real  mother.    He  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
get  along  with  either  woman.    John  does  not  like 
his  mother  because  he  has  been  "treated  like  an 
outcast  between  mother  and  grandmother."  His 
foster-mother  (grandmother)  beat  him  and  was  not 
at  all  kind  to  him,  although  she  professes  to  be 
quite  fond  of  him.    John  frequently  ran  away  from 
home  because  he  could  not  stand  it. 

Several  years  before  he  entered  the  Navy, 
his  foster-mother  told  him  about  his  father,  and 
a  year  before  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  while 
still  in  active  service,  John  was  able  to  locate 
him  in  another  state.    According  to  a  report  from 
the  father,  John  was  taught  to  believe  he  was 
dead.    John  stated  that  "all  his  life  he  has  won- 
dered about  his  paternity."    He  has  since  been 
considering  returning  to  his  father's  home,  and 
expressed  the  desire  to  sever  his  relationship 
with  the  foster-mother  and  change  his  last  name 
to  that  of  his  father.    In  the  original  adoption 
papers  there  was  a  clause  preventing  the  father 
from  getting  custody  of  John  unless  he  consented. 

Th«»  environmental  situation  of  both  the 
mother  and  the  foster-mother  has  been  described 
as  semi-rural.    The  foster-mother  had  a  limited 
income  which  she  obtained  mainly  from  the  sale  of 
vegetables  from  her  garden.    Not  much  is  known 
about  the  real  mother,  except  that  she  remarried 
to  an  Army  Sargeant  and  lived  close  to  the  Army 
post.    John  lived  with  his  mother  for  three  years 
prior  to  entering  military  service,  and  stated  he 
was  treated  like  a  slave,  and  forced  to  do  various 
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types  of  housework.    Whenever  he  neglected  his 
duties  he  was  beaten  by  his  step-father.  John 
ran  away  and  several  months  later  Joined  the  Army 
where  he  "would  not  be  treated  like  an  outcast," 

Case  2'    Gerald,  a  twenty-one  year  old 
young  man,  was  placed  under  disciplinary  action 
for  being  A.W.O.L.  eleven  months.    He  was  an 
illegitimate  child,  whose  mother  died  in  child- 
birth and  whose  father  is  unknown.    He  was  adopted 
when  a  baby  by  foster-parents  who  have  been  des- 
cribed as  kind  and  loving.    His  foster-mother  was 
unable  to  have  children  of  her  own.    Two  years 
after  Gerald*  s  adoption,  the  family  adopted  a 
baby  girl,  because  they  feared  Gerald  was  getting 
spoiled.    Gerald  has  always  feU-  very  close  to 
this  sister.    When  he  was  three  and  one-half  years 
old,  his  foster-mother  died  of  spinal  meningitis, 
and  about  two  years  later  his  foster-father  re- 
married.   The  second  wife  had  been  a  rival  of  his 
former  wife  and  hated  all  that  was  reminiscent  of  her 
predecessor.    She,  herself,  had  been  an  orphan  who 
was  raised  in  a  devout  Catholic  family,  and  had  been 
a  school  teacher  prior  to  her  marriage.    Two  years 
after  she  married  the  foster-father,  her  own  first 
child  was  born,  and  she  subsequently  had  two  more 
children,  all  girls.    Although  the  relationship 
between  Gerald  and  his  foster-father  was  described 
by  him  as  "fairly  close,"  the  second  foster-mother 
was  unkind  and  took  pains  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  an  unwanted  member  of  the  family.    Gerald  had 
been  unaware  that  he  was  an  adopted  child,  but  his 
second  foster-mother  spread  the  fact  about  the 
neighborhood  and  Gerald  learned  of  his  adoption 
from  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  when  he  was 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old.    His  second  foster- 
mother  was  somewhat  successful  in  alienating  the 
foster-father*  s  affection  for  the  boy,  and  Gerald 
began  running  away  from  home  about  this  time. 

Tflte  physical  surroundings  of  the  home  were 
quite  substantial,  since  the  home  was  large  and 
neat  and  located  in  a  fairly  fashionalbe  neighbor- 
hood, in  a  large  city.    Economically,  the  family 
was  comfortable,  the  foster-father  being  employed 
by  one  of  the  departments  of  the  city.  Gerald, 
however,  was  trained  in  all  things  normally  belong- 
ing to  the  life  of  a  girl,  having  the  entire 


responsibility  of  the  house,  including  house- 
keeping, cooking,  and  care  of  the  babies.  Al- 
though he  was  forced  to  attend  church  quite 
regularly,  he  expressed  no  deep  interest  in  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Case  4l  Charles,  an  eighteen  year  old 
man,  was  awaiting  disciplinary  action  for  being 
A.W.O.L.  seventy-nine  days.    He  and  his  two-year 
younger  sister  were  abandoned  when  he  was  two 
years  old,  and  both  children  have  been  wards  of 
a  children* s  agency.    Although  not  legally  ad- 
opted, they  were  taken  by  a  family  when  Charles 
was  five  years  of  age,  and  have  made  their  home 
with  this  family  ever  since.    According  to  re- 
ports, a  close  bond  of  affection  existed  between 
Charles  and  his  foster-parents,  although  he  feels 
closest  to  his  sister  for  whom  he  has  much  affec- 
tion.   The  foster  parents  were  aware  of  the  family 
history,  but  told  Charles  his  real  parents  were 
dead.    Charles  could  not  believe  this,  however, 
and  was  told  by  case  workers  at  the  children*  s 
agency  that  the  parents  were  alive,  although  he 
knows  nothing  more  about  them.    According  to 
their  reports,  both  parents  led  a  wandering,  hobo 
life.    The  mother,  a  vagrant,  was  known  to 
several  social  agencies.    She  spent  a  year  in  a 
mental  hospital,  where  the  diagnosis  was  Dementia 
Praecox,  Catatonic  type.    Th«  father,  also  a 
vagrant,  has  served  several  short  jail  sentences 
for  petty  thefts.    Both  parents  have  disappeared 
and  their  whereabouts  have  been  unknown. 

The  foster-parents  have  always  been 
conscientious  and  careful  in  their  upbringing  of 
Charles  and  his  sister.  They  were  both  born  in 
Hungary  and  have  affiliated  with  various  Hungarian 
societies  in  this  country.    The  father  is  a  truck 
driver,  and  has  been  steadily  employed  and  has 
provided  comfortably  for  the  family.    The  home, 
located  in  a  large  city,  is  owned  by  the  family. 
Charles  has  been  reared  as  a  Catholic  and  he  at- 
tends church  when  possible.    The  family  have  always 
gotten  along  well. 

Case  5:    Louis,  age  nineteen,  was  under  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  being  A.W.O.L.  for  six  months. 
He  is  the  only  child  of  parents  who  became  divorced 


when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  after  frequent 
separations.    His  father  and  mother  quarreled 
throughout  their  married  life,  mainly  over  the 
mother*  s  promiscuity  and  squandering  of  house- 
hold money.    The  father,  an  employee  for  the 
public  transportation  system,  spent  eleven  months 
in  prison  for  assaulting  the  mother  just  prior  to 
the^ divorce.    Until  that  time,  the  home,  owned  by 
the  father,  was  described  as  comfortable,  although 
Louis  had  reported  that  the  meals  were  never  regu- 
lar.   The  family  was  known  to  a  relief  agency  while 
the  father  was  in  jail*    According  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  record,  his  mother  neglected  the  boy  and  was 
reported  to  have  told  him  on  his  way  to  school  on 
one  occasion:    "I  hope  you  get  killed."    The  Court 
removed  Louis  from  his  mothers  home,  and  he  went 
to  live  with  his  aunt.    This  arrangement  proved 
unsatisfactory,  since  the  uncle,  an  alcoholic, 
frequently  reminded  Louis  of  his  poor  family  back- 
ground, and  Louis  then  went  to  live  with  his  grand- 
mother.   He  had  always  sided  with  his  father,  even 
during  the  years  prior  to  the  parents1  divorce,  and 
stated  that,  although  his  father  was  strict  and 
possessed  an  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  *a  just 
man."    Therefore,  following  the  f ather* s  release 
from  prison,  Louis  returned  to  live  with  his  father, 
who  was  awarded  custody  of  the  boy.    He  has  seen 
his  mother  occasionally,  but  following  an  episode 
when  the  mother  attempted  to  poison  the  boy,  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  Court  to  visit  her.    The  father  is 
interested  in  Louis,  although  his  attitude  has  been 
one  of  distrust,  in  which  he  is  on  the  alert  for 
misbehavior,  rather  than  one  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture.   He  has  recently  remarried,  as  has  the  step- 
mother, and  the  present  surroundings  are  described 
as  congenial.    Louis  has  been  reared  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  he  has  no  strong  religious 
affiliations.    The  home  is  located  in  a  large  city, 
and  although  the  father  has  been  reemployed  in  his 
former  job,  the  economic  conditions  are  described 
as  marginal. 

Case  6:    Fred  was  twenty-five  years  old 
upon  admission  to  the  hospital.    He  was  under 
disciplinary  action  for  having  been  A.W.O.L.  for 
two  months.    He  was  the  youngest  of  four  siblings, 
the  oldest  of  whom,  a  sister,  died  in  a  mental 


hospital.    The  mother,  who  was  forty-five  years 
old  when  he  was  born,  had  been  ill  with  Pellagro 
for  seven  years  prior  to  his  birth.    She  was 
confined  to  bed  during  her  entire  pregnancy  and 
died,  mentally  incompetent,  when  Fred  was  three 
years  of  age.    Six  months  after  her  death,  the 
father,  who  had  always  been  highly  nervous,  was 
confined  to  a  mental  hospital  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.    He  has  remained  quite  senile 
and  makes  his  home  with  Fred*  s  older  sister, 
along  with  a  brother.    Following  the  mother* s 
death,  Fred  was  brought  up  in  a  home  for  children, 
remaining  there  until  he  was  seven.    He  then  went 
to  live  with  his  sister,  and  has  remained  there 
ever  since.  Shortly  before  he  entered  the  Navy, 
Fred  married,  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  sister1 s 
home  also.  sister  has  been  described  as  a 

patient,  understanding  woman  who  reared  the 
family  in  the  Baptist  religion.    Fred  attended 
S*#?&ay  School  regularly.    TH&  locale  of  the  home 
is  urban,  and  the  economic  status  of  the  family 
has  been  described  as  marginal. 

Case  7:    Allen,  age  twenty-two,  was  A.W.O.L. 
for  196  days.    He  is  the  third  youngest  of  ten 
siblings,  four  of  whom  died.    He  has  two  older 
sisters,  both  married,  an  older  brother,  and  two 
younger  brothers.    The  family  is  of  Bohemian  ex- 
traction, both  parents  having  been  born  in  Bohemia. 
The  mother,  a  large,  slovenly,  nervous  woman, 
badly  in  need  of  dental  care,  speaks  with  a  marked 
foreign  accent,  although  she  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  over  thirty  years.    She  is  a  hard-working 
woman,  having  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  the  family  since  the  father,  an  alcoholic, 
was  not  interested  in  working.    The  father  has  been 
separated  from  the  mother  for  the  past  few  years, 
although  he  makes  an  appearance  now  and  then  to 
obtain  money.    Allen  and  his  father  were  unable  to 
get  along,  and  when  Allen  left  school  at  sixteen, 
he  went  to  live  with  a  married  sister.    Allen,  as 
were  all  the  children,  was  born  at  home  and  was  a 
difficult  feeding  problem.  Three  of  the  siblings 
that  died,  died  in  infancy  of  malnutrition. 

The  family  was  extremely  poor,  and  even 
though  they    owned  the  home,  which  was  situated  in 


a  nice,  middle-class  urban  neighborhood,  it  was 
in  decrepit  condition,  dirty  and  poorly  furnished. 
This  was  another  reason  which  Allen  gave  for 
moving  to  his  sister's  apartment.    Allen  was  reared 
as  a  Catholic. 

Case  8:    Paul,  a  twenty-year  old  man,  was 
under  disciplinary  action  for  remaining  A.W.O.L. 
over  sixty-six  days.    He  is  the  third  oldest  of 
nine  siblings,  having  five  sisters  and  three 
brothers.    The  ages  range  from  twenty- three  to 
two  years.    Paul  is  the  oldest  boy.    His  parents, 
farmers,  are  both  living  and  in  good  health. 
His  nother  is  described  as  a  passive,  good-natured 
woman,  of  a  much  better  educated  family  than  the 
father.    The  father  is  a  domineering,  cranky 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  who  was  described  as  quite 
unreasonable  with  his  family.    He  insisted  that 
his  children  leave  school  to  help  on  the  farm  as 
soon  as  they  were  able.    The  three  oldest  children 
felt  that  the  father  overworked  them,  and  at  six- 
teen years  of  age,  Paul  left  home  to  join  his  two 
sisters  who  had  earlier  left  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  work  on  the 
farm.    He  lived  with  one  sister,  an  understanding 
young  woman,  until  he  entered  the  service.  There 
was  a  close  bond  of  affection  between  Paul  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters.    The  income  of  his  family 
was  marginal,  although  they  were  not  known  to  re- 
lief agencies.    Paul  was  brought  up  in  the  Protes- 
tant religion. 

Case  9:    Robert,  twenty-nine  years  old 
upon  admission  to  the  hospital,  was  under  disci- 
plinary action  for  remaining  A.W.O.L.  for  eight 
months,    having  been  the  only  child  born  to  a 
seventeen-year  old  unmarried  girl.    He  remained 
the  only  child  in  his  foster-family  until  the 
birth  of  a  step-brother  when  he  was  seven.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Robert  learned  from  friends, 
or  possibly  relatives  of  his  real  mother,  that  he 
was  a  foster  child.    This  disclosure  came  as  a 
shock  to  him,  since  he  had  believed  he  was  the 
natural  child  of  his  foster-parents.    His  foster- 
father,  whom  Robert  describes  as  a  "one  hundred 
per  cent  guy,  willing  to  help,"  was  quite  upset 
that  the  boy  had  learned  of  his  adoption.  He 


was  a  manufacturer,  but  fond  of  Robert  and  al- 
ways had  time  for  him.    The  foster-mother,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  overly  fond  of  Robert, 
and  favored  her  own  son,  seven  years  younger  than 
Robert.    Although  the  foster-parents  were,  on  the 
whole,  compatible,  they  were  always  at  odds  con- 
cerning Robert,  since  the  foster-mother  favored 
his  step-brother,  who  was  sickly  as  a  child,  and 
forced  to  undergo  a  series  of  operations.  The 
family  were  of  Lutheran  religion,  and  lived  in 
comfortable  economic  conditions  in  one  of  our 
large  cities. 

Case  10:    Harry  was  thirty-six  years  old 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  under  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  remaining  A.W.O.L.  for  135 
days.    He  is  the  third  oldest  of  nine  siblings, 
all  boys.  Both  parents  are  living,  and  are 
naturalized  United  States  citizens  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Italy  forty  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  lived  in 
this  country,  neither  of  them  is  able  to  speak 
English,  although  they  can  understand  the  language. 
They  are  both  described  as  kind  and  considerate 
people,  although  unsociable.    The  mother,  a  sixty- 
four  year  old  woman,  is  sickly  and  nervous,  and 
raised  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  were  born  un- 
attended even  by  a  midwife.    The  father,  sixty- 
eight  years  old,  is  a  farmer  in  a  farming  commun- 
ity. Except  for  a  paternal  aunt  who  was  psychotic, 
no  other  member  of  the  family  had  been  hospital- 
ized for  a  mental  disorder. 

The  family,  strict  Roman  Catholics,  were 
well  accepted  by  the  community,  although  they  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  any  of  the  community  acti- 
vities.   They  avoided  visitors  and  allowed  the 
children  few  outside  friends,  so  that  they  had 
little  opportunity  to  get  along  with  others  out- 
side the  family  group.    There  were,  however,  strong 
family  ties.    Even  though  Harry  was  reared  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  married  a  young  woman  who  was 
non-Catholic,  and  the  family  accepted  her  into  the 
family  group  with  no  protests.    The  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  family  was  not  too  comfortable,  and 
Harry  had  to  leave  school  to  work  on  the  farm  and 
contribute  to  its  support. 


Analysis  of  Home  and  Family  Backgrounds 

An  over-all  picture  of  the  above  cited  cases  reveals 
backgrounds  that  are  complicated  by  disruption  of  the  home, 
or  the  presence  of  rejecting  parents  in  several  instances 
where  a  substitute  home  has  been  provided.    Except  in  the 
two  cases  where  there  were  no  siblings,  the  picture  is  one 
of  harmony  between  the  men  and  their  siblings.    Urban  locale 
has  prevalence  over  rural  location  of  the  homes,  and  the 
economic  conditions  appear  to  be  predominantly  fair  and  mar- 
ginal rather  than  comfortable.    A  closer  analysis  of  these 
factors  has  been  made,  however,  in  order  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  reactions  of  the  ten  naval  offenders  to  their  early 
family  situations. 

In  reviewing  the  family  settings  of  the  above  ten 
cases,  three  types  of  homes  are  noted:     (l)   the  broken  home 
in  which  one  parent  was  absent  through  death  or  separation 
or  divorce;  (2)   the  foster-home;  and  (3)   the  home  in  which 
both  natural  parents  were  present.    Cases  1,5,  6,  and  7  fall 
into  the  first  category;  while  cases  2,  3,  4,  and  9  are  found 
in  the  second.    Cases  8  and  10  are  the  only  representatives 
of  the  third  type  of  home. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  showing  the  prevalence 
of  broken  homes  in  the  backgrounds  of  delinquents  and  cri- 
minals.   The  most  outstanding  of  these  has  been  the  study 


by  the  Gluecks,-^    in  which  it  was  shown  that  "more  than 
nine-tenths  of  our  juvenile  delinquents  came  from  broken  or 
poorly  supervised  homes."    Military  psychiatrists  have  also 
made  statistical  counts  of  the  incidence  of  broken  homes  in 
the  backgrounds  of  men  who  have  taken  unauthorized  leaves. 
Among  these,  Guttmacher  and  Stewart,-*^  as  well  as  Schneider 
and  La  Grone,  Jr.''"    Have  found  high  percentages  of  broken 
home  situations.    In  this  latter  study, the  writers  found 
that  more  than  one-half,  or  53.2  per  cent,  of  five  hundred 
prisoners  at  the  rehabilitation  center  came  from  broken 
homes. 

It  may  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  broken  home, 
per  se,  is  not  significant  in  any  attempt  at  understanding 
the  motivations  of  anti-social  behavior.    Just  as  studies 
have  been  made  to  point  out  the  prevalence  of  the  broken 
home  factor  in  delinquents'  backgrounds,  so  too  have  there 
been  studies  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  delinquents  coming  from  broken  homes  has  been 
only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  non-delinquents  of  the 


14  Sheldon  Glueck,  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  One  Thousand 
Juvenile  Delinquents ♦  p.  82. 

15  Guttmacher  and  Stewart,  op.cit. .  p.  79. 

16  Schneider  and  La  Grone,  Jr.,  op.cit. ,  p.  87. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  37. 


same  age  group.       What  is  more  important,  however,  is  the 
effect  which  the  loss  of  the  parent  has  upon  the  family  mem- 
bers and  their  relationship  to  one  another.    In  the  case  of 
Bill,  cited  above,  the  death  of  the  father  was  the  factor 
which  broke  up  the  home  situation.    Even  though  the  mother 
was  forced  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  support  the  family, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  close  bond  of  affection  between  the 
two  brothers  and  the  mother,  and  Bill  felt  quite  attached 
to  her.  In  discussing  the  effect  which  the  loss  of  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex  might  have  upon  the  young  child,  es- 
pecially before  age  seven,  English  and  Pearson^    have  pre- 
sented the  psychoanalytical  point  of  view.    They  maintain 
that  very  often  "such  a  child  becomes  the  typical  mammals 
boy  so  often  found  in  fatherless  homes."    They  state  fur- 
ther that  "the  loss  of  one  or  both  parents  .  •  .  during  the 
period  of  early  childhood  .  .  .  results  in  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  course  of  psychosexual  development 
and  leaves  the  child  highly  sensitized  to  disappointments 


18  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  and  Henry  D.  McKay,  "Social 
Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  Report  on  the  Causes  of 
Crime,  1931,  pp.  276-277,  285.  • 
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•  ♦  ."4U    The  authors  felt  that  a  "definite  psychic  scar 
remains  .n^l 

The  case  of  Louis  presents  an  even  more  complex 
situation,  since  the  disruption  of  the  home  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  factors,  any  one  traumatizing  in  itself. 
First  of  all,  there  were  frequent  separations  of  the  mother 
and  father,  with  considerable  disharmony  even  when  they  were 
together.    Just  preceding  the  awarding  of  a  divorce,  the 
father  was  imprisoned  for  almost  a  year  for  assaulting  the 
mother.    Furthermore,  the  mother  was  accused  of  neglecting 
Louis  and  forced  to  relinquish  her  custody.    It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  boy,  in  spite  of  the  negative  pic- 
ture which  the  father  presents,  should  have  directed  his 
loyalties  to  his  father.    This  is  in  contradiction  to  an 
observation  made  by  Dr.  Joachim  Haenel,  in  his  discussion 
of  F^omm-Reichman,  s  paper  concerning  the  role  of  the  mother 
in  the  family  group^,  that  in  "almost  all  cases  the  child 
will  identify  himself  with  the  non-aggressive  partner  in 
the  marriage."    Louis  was  constantly  made  aware  of  his 
mother* s  open  rejection  of  him,  both  in  her  verbal  expressions 

20  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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and  in  her  general  attitude  toward  him.    She  was  quite  un- 
like the  ideal  mother  whose  obligations,  according  to  Fromm- 
Reichman,  are  to  "create  an  atmosphere  of  encouragement  and 
security  of  love  .  . 

Case  6  presents,  also,  a  complex  situation  concerning 
the  factor  of  the  broken  home.    Here  the  mother  died  during 
the  early  childhood  of  the  man.    The  possible  effect  of  death 
occurring  at  this  crucial  period  in  the  child*  s  development 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Bill.    In  Fred* s 
case,  the  precipitating  factors  of  his  mother*  s  death, 
mental  incompetency,  did  nothing  to  create  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence.   Furthermore,  the  subsequent  senility  of  his  father 
completed  the  disruption  of  the  home.    Even  though  Fred  was 
reared  by  his  sister,  who  was  described  as  an  understanding 
young  woman,  the  presence  in  the  home  of  the  mentally  ill 

father  contributed  little  as  a  constructive  influence. 

2A 

Gardner  and  Goldmarihave  indicated  the  effect  of  such  a 

situation  in  their  thesis  that: 

The  absence  of  parental  influence,  or  presence  of  an 
unsalutary  example  in  the  home  is  conducive  to  devel- 
opment of  a  poorly  integrated  personality. 
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These  writers  found,  furthermore,  that  compared  with  naval 
successes,  the  offenders  came  more  frequently  from  homes  in 
which  there  existed  parental  disharmony,  or  mental  illness, 
or  where  a  parent  had  died.^-> 

The  final  example  of  a  broken  home  situation  is  seen 
in  Case  7.    In  this  instance,  the  father  was  separated  from 
the  mother,  although  he  appeared  on  the  scene  occasionally, 
Allen,  who  found  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  his  father, 
apparently  did  not  wait  for  the  father  to  disappear  from 
the  family  constellation,  but  went  to  live  with  a  sister. 
Here  again,  the  picture  is  one  of  disharmony,  complicated 
with  poverty  which  resulted  from  the  father*  s  refusal  to 
support  his  family. 

Another  type  of  home  background  which  was  typical  of 
four  of  the  cases  was  the  foster-home.    John,  in  Case  2,  was 
deserted  by  his  mother  four  months  after  his  birth.  He  spent 
the  next  twenty  months  in  an  orphanage  from  which  he  was  a- 
dopted  by  a  woman  who  was  in  actuality  his  maternal  grand- 
mother.   The  effect  of  the  loss  of  one  parent  has  been  men- 
tioned previously  concerning  the  broken  home  situation.  The 
need  for  both  parents  in  the  home  life  of  the  young  child, 


25  Loc.cit. 


especially,  was  emphasized  by  English  and  Pearson^0  who 
stated: 

The  normal  psycho sexual  development  of  the  child  de- 
pends on  the  actual  presence  of  two  living  parents,  to- 
ward whom  he  can  express  and  work  out  his  instinctual 
urges  of  love  and  hate. 

In  John*  s  case,  the  boy  was  provided  with  a  substitute  mother 

in  the  form  of  his  maternal  grandmother.    She,  however,  was 

described  as  a  "mental  case",  who  did  not  appear  too  kindly 

toward  John.    It  was  not  surprising,  especially  after  John 

learned  the  identity  of  his  mother,  that  he  should  run  to  her 

2*1 

whenever  the  circumstances  at  home  became  unbearable.  Riemer 
felt  that  very  often  children  who  ran  away  from  home  were 
expressing  their  extreme  need  to  be  loved.    John  apparently 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  affection  he  desired  either  from  his 
mother  or  from  his  grandmother,  however,  since  he  felt  that 
both  women  treated  him  like  "an  outcast".    It  was  Fromm-Reich- 
man     who  contended  that  an  individual1 s  later  distrust  and 
skepticism  of  people  and  situations  could  be  related  to  his 
earlier  inability  to  be  assured  of  maternal  affection.  The 
"compulsive  need  for  everybody*  s  affection"^  which  was  also 


26  English  and  Pearson,  op.cit. »  p.  53. 

27  Morris  D.  Riemer,  "Runaway  Children",  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  10:525,  July,  194-0. 

28  Fromm-Reichman,  op.cit. »  p.  135. 

29  Loc.clt. 


mentioned  in  Fromm-Reichmanf  s  paper  was  demonstrated  by 
John*  s  finally  turning  to  his  father  whom  he  took  the  trouble 
to  locate.    It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  foster  home  in 
which  John  was  reared  provided  him  with  no  more  security  than 
that  furnished  by  any  of  the  broken  homes  described  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles,  whose  background  was  set 
forth  in  Case  h,,  was  reared  by  warm  and  loving  foster  parents. 
Even  though  he  was  aware  that  his  true  parents  were  not  dead, 
in  contrast  with  John,  Charles  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
seek  out  his  true  parents,  since  he  apparently  was  given  the 
security  he  needed  by  his  foster  parents. 

Cases  3  and  9  are  similar  insofar  as  the  relationships 
between  the  individuals  and  their  respective  foster  parents 
are  concerned.    In  both  cases  the  foster  fathers  have  been  de- 
scribed as  friendly  toward  the  young  men  in  question.    Case  3 
differs  from  Case  9  in  that  Gerald  was  fortunate  in  having, 
if  only  for  a  short  time,  a  kind  foster  mother  in  his  early 
childhood.    The  replacement  of  his  first  foster  mother,  how- 
ever, with  an  unkind,  unloving  second  foster  mother  destroyed 
whatever  security  the  boy  had.    Further,  when  the  second  foster 
mother  began  tearing  down  the  foster  father*  s  loyalty  toward 
the  boy,  the  result  of  her  actions  was  reflected  in  the  boyf  s 
running  away  from  home.    Although  most  studies  concerning  run- 
aways have  pointed  out  the  anti-social  components  of  such 


behavior,  both  Andriola      and  Lowrey     did  not  feel  that  all 
running  away  could  be  interpreted  in  such  a  light.  Lowrey 
felt  that: 

running  away  is  not  necessarily  a  complex  psychopatho- 
logical  phenomenon,  but  represents  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  a  simple  and  primitive  reaction  to  an  uncom- 
fortable situation  •  .  .32 

He  further  pointed  out  that  running  away  was  often  a  "healthy 

mode  of  response  to  an  intolerable  situation. 

A  further  similarity  in  the  cases  of  both  Gerald 

and  Robert  was  the  introduction  in  the  home  of  foster  siblings 

after  the  adoption  of  the  two  boys.    Robert  remained  the  only 

child  in  the  family  for  seven  years  before  a  child  was  born 

to  his  foster  parents.    Gerald's  first  sibling  was  an  adopted 

sister  who  entered  the  family  two  years  after  he  did.  The 

similarity  of  their  situations  caused  Gerald  to  feel  closely 

tied  to  his  adopted  sister.    He  second  foster  mother  began 

having  children  of  her  own  when  Gerald  was  about  seven  years 

old.    In  both  these  cases,  the  foster  mothers  favored  their 

own  children  to  the  adopted  boys.    In  Robert's  case,  the 
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32  Ibid.,  p.  777. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  781. 
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foster  father,  however,  was  frequently  at  odds  with  his  wife 
concerning  her  favoritism  toward  her  own  child. 

It  seems  pertinent  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  sibling 
relationships  along  with  the  size  of  the  families  in  the  ten 
cases  cited.      Considered  first  will  be  the  two  cases,  8  and 
10,  in  which  the  boys  were  reared  in  their  own  families  with 
both  parents  present.    A  brief  survey  of  the  parental  in- 
fluences in  Case  8  reveals  a  passive,  good-natured  mother 
and  a  domineering  unreasonable  father  who  expected  all  his 
children  to  work  on  the  farm,  which  was  their  home.  The 
family  was  large,  Paul  being  the  third  oldest  and  the  oldest 
of  the  boys  in  the  family.    All  the  siblings  were  compatible, 
although  the  three  oldest  seemed  to  have  a  closer  bond  of 
affection,  stimulated  by  their  mutual  feelings  of  antagonism 
toward  the  father*  s  demands  that  they  work  on  the  farm.  In 
fact,  Paul  left  home  to  live  with  his  sister  who  then  took 
over  the  role  of  mother.    In  the  case  of  Harry,  the  rela- 
tionship among  the  siblings,  all  boys,  was  also  close.  In 
reviewing  the  relationships  between  the  siblings  in  the 
other  eight  cases  cited,  the  general  picture  appears  to  be 
one  of  harmony.    Only  in  Cases  3  and  9  did  the  men  feel  that 
the  siblings  were  favored.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
both  these  cases,  the  men  were  in  foster  homes  and  the 
siblings  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  foster  parents, 


entering  the  homes  from  four  to  seven  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  men  considered  in  this  study.    Worthy  of 
mention  is  the  fact  that  three  of  the  men  left  their  re- 
spective homes  to  live  with  older  sisters,  to  avoid  unplea- 
sant situations  at  home.    In  one  such  instance,  the  boy  ob- 
jected to  the  impoverished  and  slovenly  condition  of  his  own 
home.     (Case  7) 

Concerning  the  physical  conditions  of  the  homes,  all 
the  men,  save  the  two  cited  in  cases  7  and  3,  originated 
from  homes  which  were  described  as  fair.    Case  7,  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  was  the  only  home  described  as  slovenly, 
while  the  home  in  Case  3  was  the  only  fashionable  one. 
Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  the  homes  in  Cases  2,  8, 
and  10  which  were  located  in  rural  areas,  the  majority  of  the 
cases  were  situated  in  an  urban  locale.    Five  of  the  men  were 
reared  in  fair  or  comfortable  economic  conditions,  while  the 
remaining  five  grew  up  in  marginal  economic  conditions.  Again, 
it  is  not  the  description  of  the  home  surroundings  and  the 
economic  condition  of  the  families  that  is  important,  but 
rather  the  effect  of  such  conditions  upon  the  men.  Lemkau 
and  Kent^4,  in  analyzing  the  sociological  factors  in  Army 

34    Paul  V.  Lemkau,  and  F.  E.  Kent,  "Sociological 
Factors  in  Army  Neuroses  and  Their  Relation  to  Disciplinary 
Action** ,  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  102:236,  September 
1945. 


neuroses,  found  that  «...  a  socially  disintegrated  background 
is  related  to  susceptibility  to  becoming  a  military  delin- 
quent . " 

Summary 

In  summing  up  the  home  and  family  factors  of  the 
ten  naval  offenders,  it  has  been  shown  that  all  but  Cases 
8  and  10  were  reared  in  either  broken  homes  or  foster  homes. 
It  was  further  demonstrated  that  even  in  the  foster  homes, 
the  parent-substitutes  did  not  necessarily  provide  love  and 
security  for  the  adopted  men.    The  majority  of  them  were 
reared  in  urban  locales  and  lived  in  homes  described  as  fair. 
The  background  histories  further  disclosed  fair  and  marginal 
economic  conditions  existing  in  all  but  three  of  the  ten 
cases.    The  combinations  of  all  these  factors  as  they  existed 
in  the  backgrounds  of  each  of  the  men  studied  is  important  in 
the  understanding  of  their  later  adjustment.    Bernard  Glueck^ 
has  stated: 

...motivation  is  conditioned  by  factors  which  are  always 
a  mixture  of  the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  the 
personality. 

Therefore, 

35  Bernard  Glueck,  "Psychological  Motive  in  Criminal 
Action" ,  Journal  of  Criminal  Psychopathology ,  2:23,  1940» 


The  simpler  and  more  stable  the  environment,  the  less  is 
the  need  for  adaptation  and  the  more  adequate  the  ori- 
ginal instinctual  equipment,  plus  such  simple  habits  as 
may  be  built  upon  it.    Conversely,  as  the  environment  be- 
comes more  complex  and  dynamic,  the  need  for  flexibility 
increases,  so  that  fixed  behavior  mechanisms,  whether  in- 
born or  ingrained,  are  inadequate  and  finally  become  ob- 
stacles to  adjustment. 36 


Ibid.,  p.  26. 


CHAPTER  II 

PERSONAL  HISTORY  PRIOR  TO  SERVICE 

The  preceding  chapter  attempted  to  show  from  what 
kinds  of  families  these  ten  Naval  delinquents  emanated.  It 
was  indicated,  however,  that  the  effects  of  these  earlier 
backgrounds  were  determined  largely  by  the  responses  of  the 
individuals  to  the  various  factors  involved.    A  noted  crimin- 
ologist has  stated  that: 

The  problem  of  ferreting  out  the  influence  of  the  family 
in  the  causation  of  delinquent  behavior  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  any  given  family  situation  is  not  the  same 
situation  for  the  siblings  living  in  it. 3' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  pertinent  to  examine  the  personal 
histories  of  the  ten  offenders  themselves  in  order  to  get  a 
picture  of  what  these  men  were  like.    Included  in  this  section 
will  be  such  factors  as  the  personality  and  social  adaptation, 
health,  sexual  adjustment,  education,  occupational  history, 
and  social  behavior.    Once  again,  case  excerpts  will  be  pre- 
sented first,  to  afford  an  over-all  picture  of  the  ten 
offenders. 

Case  Presentations 

Case  JL:    Bill  was  described  as  a  shy,  introverted, 
self-conscious  individual,  possessing  average  in- 


37  Walter  C.  Reckless,  The  Etiology  of  Delinquent  and 
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tellectual  abilities.    He  was  jolly  and  happy-go- 
lucky,  never  appearing  serious.    He  was  never  known 
to  be  nervous  or  excitable,  and  in  spite  of  his  shy- 
ness, had  little  difficulty  in  getting  along  with 
his  friends.    His  hobbies  consisted  of  swimming, 
stamp  collecting,  and  baseball.    He  enjoyed  reading 
a  great  deal.    He  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  a 
parochial  school,  where  he  was  considered  a  fairly 
bright  student  who  did  well  in  his  school  work. 
Bill  professed  a  dislike  for  school,  stating  he  pre- 
ferred to  play.    He  tended  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  was 
expelled  from  school  on  one  occasion  for  too  frequent 
truancies.    He  finally  terminated  his  schooling  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  stated  he  had  no  regrets  at 
discontinuing  school,  since  he  "didntt  want  to  be 
a  big  success  in  life."    Although  he  had  the  usual 
childhood  diseases,  he  was  essentially  a  healthy 
child.    His  only  major  illness  was  the  result  of  a 
severe  automobile  accident  which  necessitated  pro- 
longed hospitalization.    There  was  no  history  of 
enuresis,  temper- tantrums,  or  nightmares.    He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  masturbation  at  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  continued  the  practice  through 
his  enlistment.    He  drank  to  excess  occasionally. 
Bill  had  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  his 
mother,  and  helped  about  the  house,  turning  over 
his  earnings  to  her  when  he  began  working.  His 
first  job  was  with  the  C.C.C.,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year,  enjoying  the  work  very  much.    He  then  worked 
as  a  laborer  in  a  factory,  but  was  forced  to  leave 
due  to  the  closing  down  of  the  factory  during  the 
depression  years.    He  then  joined  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rines, remaining  with  them  from  1936  until  his  en- 
listment in  the  Navy  in  194-1  •    While  in  the  Merchant 
Marines,  he  was  in  the  constant  company  of  men, 
although  he  sought  the  company  of  women  when  on 
shore.    He  stated  he  preferred  the  company  of  wo- 
men, however,  and  when  on  shore  had  relations  from 
four  to  six  times  a  night.    From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  preoccupied  with  homosexual  ideas,  and 
admitted  having  indulged  in  homosexual  activity. 

Regarding  the  history  of  delinquency,  he  had 
been  expelled  for  truancy  at  school,  and  was  arres- 
ted once,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  stealing  shoes 
for  a  girl  friend.    He  was  not  prosecuted,  however, 
since  he  later  paid  for  the  shoes. 


Case  2z    John,  an  habitual  truant  from 
home,  was  a  restless,  nomadic  individual  who  was 
known  to  have  a  violent  temper,  especially  when 
he  did  not  have  his  own  way.    He  had  few  close 
friends,  and  preferred  solitary  activities.  His 
foster  mother  stated  he  was  always  in  need  of 
medical  attention  as  a  child.    He  had  a  limited 
amount  of  formal  education,  which  was  obtained  in 
rural  schools.    His  education  was  split  up,  some 
of  it  obtained  while  he  was  living  with  his  foster 
mother,  some  of  it  while  he  lived  with  his  true 
mother.    He  attained  the  eighth  grade,  however,  and 
was  considered  an  average  pupil,  making  satisfac- 
tory grades.    He  was  well-liked  by  his  teachers  and 
classmates.    His  attendance  at  school,  according  to 
the  school  reports,  was  regular,  although  he  was 
known  to  be  truant  from  home  quite  often.    His  main 
reason  for  leaving  home  was  that  he  felt  he  was  made 
to  do  all  the  housework  in  both  the  foster  home  and 
his  mother * s  home.    However,  he  was  known  to  have  a 
juvenile  delinquent  record,  being  nomadic  and  having 
a  tendency  toward  stealing.    He  was  committed  to  re- 
form school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  sixteen.    He  was  arrested  several 
times  for  drunkenness  and  stealing.    He  expressed  an 
unusual  sex  interest  and  engaged  in  perversions, 
among  them  homosexual  activity. 

Case  2*    Gerald  had  always  been  emotionally 
immature,  feeling  that  people  were  against  him,  and 
given  to  lying.    He  was  introspective,  seclusive, 
and  shy,  and  spent  considerable  time  day-dreaming. 
He  was  further  described  as  impulsive  and  irrespons- 
ible, with  few  friends  and  interests.    He  had  been 
encouraged  by  his  foster  mother  in  interests  of 
an  effeminate  nature,  such  as  sewing,  the  care  of 
babies,  and  the  like.    He  was  given  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  the  house,  from  clean- 
ing to  cooking.  Whenever  he  made  his  objections  to 
this  kind  of  activity  known  by  attempting  to  run 
away  from  home,  he  was  caught  and  beaten.    His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  parochial  schools  where  he 
reached  the  eleventh  grade,  after  failing  two  grades. 
He  was  disinterested  in  school  and  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  learn.    While  he  was  in  high  school,  he  had 
a  paper  route  for  two  years,  but  gave  it  up  when  he 
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met  difficulty  in  having  people  pay  their  debts. 
This  was  his  only  job. 

His  sexual  development  and  training  was 
rather  sordid,  since  his  foster  mother  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  rather  crude  in  her  attempts 
at  giving  him  sex  education.    She  told  him, 
furthermore,  that  he  should  avoid  women,  since 
they  would  give  him  venereal  disease.  Gerald 
married  after  his  enlistment  in  service,  but  the 
marriage  was  annulled  after  a  few  days.  Gerald 
had  a  history  of  truancy  and  was  apprehended  by 
the  police  at  the  age  of  seventeen  for  running 
away.    After  the  juvenile  court  learned  his  back- 
ground it  insisted  that  his  family  give  Gerald 
permission  to  join  the  Navy,  or  the  family  would 
be  prosecuted. 

Case  J^i    Charles  was  immature  and  during 
his  childhood  and  adolescence  he  always  chose 
companions  much  younger  than  he  was.    He  was  easily 
led  by  others  and  given  to  day-dreaming.    He  rare- 
ly entered  in  social  functions,  but  was  quiet  and 
retiring.    He  was  interested  in  reading  and  lis- 
tening to  the  radio.    His  family  and  teachers 
described  him  as  forgetful  and  moody,  with  a  quick 
temper  and  given  to  sullenness.    He  was  inferior 
physically,  and  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his 
life  wearing  casts  on  his  legs  because  of  rickets. 
He  was  never  a  disciplinary  problem,  although  he 
truanted  from  home  twice.    He  stated  on  those  oc- 
casions that  he  was  having  difficulty  with  school 
and  did  not  wish  to  return.    He  began  school  at 
seven  years  of  age  and  discontinued  in  the  tenth 
grade  at  age  sixteen.    He  had  repeated  the  fourth 
grade,  and  generally  did  not  do  well  in  his  studies, 
since  he  found  it  difficult  to  learn.    He  got  along 
well  with  his  teachers  and  classmates,  however,  al- 
though the  latter  often  ridiculed  him  because  he  was 
so  immature.    For  a  few  months  after  he  stopped 
school,  he  attended  trade  school,  but  he  finally  did 
not  continue  any  further  and  left  to  go  to  work.  His 
work  history  was  not  very  remarkable,  either,  since 
his  jobs  were  short-term  and  frequently  changed.  His 
employers  did  not  consider  him  very  stable.  Earlier 
he  had  sold  magazines  and  had  a  paper  route,  using 
the  money  for  his  clothes  and  general  needs,  managing 
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to  save  some.    He  had  little  interest  in  girls, 
and  remained  single  throughout  his  enlistment. 

Case  _5:    Louis  was  described  as  an  emo- 
tionally unstable,  nervous  individual.    He  had 
mood  swings  and  was  quick-tempered.    His  teachers 
felt  he  was  irresponsible  and  used  bad  judgment, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth.  He 
was  given  to  moodiness  and  periods  of  depression. 
He  was  a  follower,  rather  than  a  leader,  and  en- 
joyed activities,  such  as  dancing,  and  movies. 
He  was  not  very  much  interested  in  sports.  He 
contributed  little  to  the  family  needs.  Starting 
school  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  completed 
nine  grades  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  continuing  on 
for  two  years  at  vocational  school  where  he  studied 
barbering  and  cooking.    His  earlier  schooling  was 
marked  by  irregular  attendance,  and  poor  school 
performance.    He  was  retarded  in  intelligence  and  in- 
attentive, failing  to  do  his  work.    He  left  voca- 
tional school  to  go  to  work,  but  found  difficulty 
in  getting  jobs  because  he  was  too  young.    He  fre- 
quently lied  to  get  jobs,  but  was  forced  to  give 
up  each  job  when  his  age  was  discovered.    He  spent 
two  periods  with  the  C.C.C.,  each  of  short  duration, 
finally  giving  it  up  because  he  found  he  did  not 
like  it.    He  had  several  jobs  following  this,  each 
for  short  periods  of  time.    His  employers  stated  he 
made  a  poor  job  adjustment,  frequently  getting  into 
difficulty  with  his  fellow  employees.    He  was  a 
constant  delinquent  from  the  age  of  sixteen  on,  and 
was  frequently  in  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  probation,  which  he  broke  frequently. 
Among  his  offences  was  stealing  from  automobiles. 
He  was  also  apprehended  for  engaging  in  sexual  re- 
lationships with  a  fourteen  year  old  girl,  when  he 
was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen.    Most  of  his  sex 
knowledge  he  learned  from  his  playmates. 

Case  6:     Fred  had  been  described  as  a  very 
sociable  extroverted  individual  who  had  many  friends 
and  who  was  popular  in  his  own  circle.    He  was  high- 
ly nervous,  however,  and  a  rather  deliberate  person 
who  always  felt  he  was  right.    He  had  a  sweet  dispo- 
sition, and  his  teachers  were  fond  of  him,  as  were 
his  classmates.      He  began  school  at  the  age  of  seven, 


completing  nine  grades  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 
His  school  performance  was  good,  the  school  re- 
cords stating  he  had  "fair  deportment  with  average 
grades."    Fred  was  sickly  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  complaining  often  of  stomach  trouble.  He 
indulged  in  alcohol  moderately,  although  he  claimed 
he  became  married  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.    He  had  no  record  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  when  he  left  school  he  obtained  work  as  a  helper 
in  a  winery  where  he  made  a  fair  record.    He  was 
very  much  preoccupied  with  homosexual  activities 
and  perversions,  indulging  in  incestuous  relation- 
ships with  a  sister  who  later  died  of  an  alcoholic 
psychosis  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Case  7:    Allen  was  somewhat  unstable  and 
presented  a  poor  school  and  work  history.    He  was 
nomadic,  "bumming"  all  over  the  country  on  his 
bicycle.    His  health  was  good,  although  he  was  a 
difficult  feeding  problem  as  a  child.    Most  of  his 
schooling  was  obtained  in  parochial  school,  where 
he  completed  the  tenth  grade.    He  spent  a  half- 
year  at  a  technical  high  school,  but  stopped  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  because  he  disliked  studies. 
He  had  been  considered  a  behavior  problem  at  school 
and  was  expelled  on  several  occasions  for  fighting 
and  truancy.    He  showed  very  little  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  family,  contributing  nothing 
to  their  support,  even  though  the  family  was  very 
poor.    While  in  school,  he  had  a  paper  route,  and 
also  a  peanut  route.    He  spent  his  earnings  on  candy 
and  icecream.    Later,  when  he  went  to  live  with  his 
sister  to  escape  the  unfavorable  home  conditions, 
he  was  made  to  contribute  seven  dollars  a  week  to 
his  sister* s  home.    He  made  a  very  poor  occupational 
adjustment,  having  about  twenty  or  thirty  odd  jobs 
as  a  laborer,  all  of  short  duration.    He  was  known 
to  the  juvenile  court,  and  was  arrested  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  for  robbery.    He  was  confined  to  jail 
for  two  months.    He  was  promiscuous,  and  his  later 
marriage,  after  enlistment,  ended  in  a  separation. 

Case  8:    Paul,  one  of  the  best  liked  boys 
in  the  community,  was  a  quiet,  reserved  boy  of  nor- 
mal intellect.    He  had  many  friends  and  enjoyed 
hunting,  swimming,  and  fishing,  as  well  as  such 
competitive  activities  as  basketball  and  baseball. 
Although  he  was  quick-tempered,  he  was  known  to 


have  a  forgiving  nature.    As  a  baby  he  was  cross 
and  fretful,  but  was  in  fairly  good  physical 
health,  having  only  the  usual  childhood  diseases. 
He  was  enuretic  up  until  the  time  he  entered  the 
Navy,  and  was  known  to  have  "nervous  fits"  oc- 
casionally during  his  pre- enlistment  life.  He 
completed  the  ninth  grade  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  although  he  was  anxious  to  continue  on  in 
school,  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  since  his  father 
forced  hira  to  leave  to  work  on  the  farm.    When  he 
went  to  live  with  his  sister,  he  attempted  to  re- 
sume his  schooling,  but  was  unable  to  attain  his 
earlier  success,  and  left.    He  had  made  excellent 
grades  through  grammar  school,  graduating  third 
highest  in  his  class.    He  excelled  in  mathematics. 
His  grades  slipped  after  he  entered  high  school, 
but  he  made  a  good  adjustment  to  the  school  situa- 
tion.   While  in  school,  he  had  odd  jobs  whereby  he 
earned  his  own  clothing  and  spending  money.  When 
he  lived  in  his  sister' s  home,  he  worked  as  a  dish- 
washer and  waiter,  later  obtaining  a  job  as  a 
painter  in  a  furniture  factory.    He  was  quite  pre- 
occupied with  homosexual  impulses  and  always  felt 
inferior  sexually.    He  stated  he  was  ridiculed 
often  by  his  friends.    His  later  marriage,  after 
enlistment,  was  unsatisfying  to  him. 

Case  9:    Robert  was  considered  to  be  an 
attractive  child  who  was,  however,  irresponsible 
and  unreliable.    He  was  difficult  to  handle  be- 
cause of  his  explosive,  high-strung  nature.  He 
had  temper  tantrums,  although  he  could  be  pleasant 
and  agreeable  on  occasions.    He  was  also  affection- 
ate and  outgoing,  making  friends  easily.    He  stated 
he  preferred  the  company  of  girls,  although  his 
foster  parents  felt  he  associated  with  an  unreliable 
group  of  boys.    His  education  was  obtained  mostly 
in  parochial  school,  but  he  was  removed  by  request. 
He  began  school  at  the  age  of  six,  and  in  spite  of 
a  poor  scholastic  record,  he  completed  high  school. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  behavior  problem  in  school, 
truanting  often  after  the  birth  of  his  foster 
brother,  and  having  to  undergo  severe  punishment. 
Because  of  his  behavior,  there  were  many  school 
changes.    He  felt  a  need,  however,  to  stand  well 
in  his  classes,  and  following  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  attended  one  year  of  college  in  a  pre- 
seminary  course.    He  did  not  intend  to  become  a 


minister,  however,  being  more  interested  in 
cooking.  While  in  college  he  organized  his  own 
band,  and  continued  with  this  for  several  years 
after  he  left  college.    He  discontinued  school 
to  become  a  chef,  and  was  quite  successful,  earn- 
ing exceptionally  good  salaries,  even  during  the 
depression  years.    He  made  an  excellent  adjust- 
ment on  each  of  his  jobs,  changing  only  when  he 
felt  he  would  improve  his  status.    His  relation- 
ships with  his  employers  and  colleagues  were  al- 
ways very  good,  and  he  was  well  liked.  There 
was  no  history  of  delinquency,  save  for  his  school 
misbehavior.    His  physical  health  was  fairly  good, 
but  he  had  a  previous  admission  to  a  mental  hospi- 
tal for  nine  weeks,  being  discharged  as  recovered. 
His  excessive  drinking  stopped  following  this 
hospitalization.    His  marital  history  was  unstable, 
since  he  had  two  marriages,  both  ending  in  divorce. 
The  first  marriage  occurred  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  oldand  lasted  for  two  and  one-half  years.  A 
child  born  of  this  first  marriage  died  later.  His 
second  marriage  also  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a 
child,  of  whom  he  had  custody  after  the  divorce. 
Both  marriages  terminated  because  of  domestic 
difficulties,  not  from  sexual  maladjustment,  ac- 
cording to  Robert. 

Case  10;    Harry  was  always  a  shy,  unfriend- 
ly person,  who  had  few  friends  and  avoided  crowds. 
He  was  seclusive  and  irritable,  complaining  that 
people  "picked  on  him"  and  talked  about  him.  He 
was  sensitive,  and  although  he  disliked  arguments, 
he  became  angry  when  anyone  teased  him.    As  a  child 
he  suffered  nightmares  and  was  afraid  of  storms. 
He  was  enuretic  until  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
He  had  a  limited  amount  of  education,  stopping  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  sixth  grade,  in  order 
to  work  on  his  father*  s  farm  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  family.    His  adjustment  to  the 
school  situation  was  poor,  and  he  was  expelled 
once  for  frequent  fighting  and  mischievousness .  He 
did  not  like  school,  and  truanted.    His  grades 
were  borderline,  with  frequent  failures.  Following 
termination  of  school,  he  worked  with  his  father 
until  he  was  twenty-years  of  age,  following  which 
he  obtained  jobs  as  a  machine  worker  in  various 
factories.    He  remained  on  his  jobs  from  two  to 


five  years.    He  was  known  to  be  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  stated  he  had  tuberculosis  at  one  time.    He  has 
been  married  for  five  years  to  a  non-Catholic,  and 
indulged  in  extra-marital  relationships.    There  were 
frequent  fights  and  arguments  between  him  and  his 
wife,  and  Harry  occasionally  beat  his  wife.    He  has 
two  children. 

Analysis  of  Personal  Histories 

In  considering  the  personalities  of  these  ten  men, 

the  case  illustrations  reveal  that  except  for  Fred  and  Paul, 

the  impression  is  one  of  general  emotional  instability. 

Shyness,  introspection,  irritability,  moodiness,  and  self- 

confining  interests  and  activities  seem  to  stand  out.  These 

38 

characteristics  measure  up  to  those  portrayed  by  Teicher* s 
group  of  fifteen  hundred  Naval  offenders,  in  which  the  men 
appeared  to  be  predominantly  egocentric.    It  may  have  been 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Bill,  Charles,  and  Paul  that  even  though 
these  three  men  were  reported  to  have  had  many  friends,  their 
social  interests  and  activities  were  primarily  solitary  in 
nature.    Bill  enjoyed  swimming,  stamp-collecting,  and  reading. 
He  was  interested  in  baseball,  but  the  history  did  not  in- 
dicate whether  this  interest  was  from  the  passive  or  the 
active  point  of  view.    Charles  enjoyed  reading  and  listening 
to  the  radio,  while  Paul* s  interests  were  in  hunting,  fishing, 


38  Teicher,  op.cit. ,  p.  727. 


and  swimming.    The  latter  man,  however,  did  engage  in  such 
competitive  sports  as  baseball  and  basketball.    Of  the  other 
men  under  study,  John  preferred  playing  alone,  and  Louis, 
though  he  enjoyed  dancing,  was  not  much  interested  in  sports, 
preferring  the  movies.    Gerald  was  schooled  in  feminine  pur- 
suits, so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  less  out- 
going in  his  interests.    It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
these  men  were  early  deprived  of  one  of  the  intrinsic  values 
of  group  activities  -  socialization.    Young39    in  discussing 
the  interactional  patterns  outside  the  family  group,  stated 
that 

Those  who  engage  in  overt  play  acquire  much  greater 
facility  in  meeting  social  situations,  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  other  children,  than  those  who  do  not  or 
will  not  play.    The  carry-over  to  adult  life  is  self- 
evident  in  our  culture. 

This  relation  between  early  socialization  and  later  behavior 

was  seen  by  Guttmacher  and  Stewart^0,  who  found  that  the  well 

adjusted  soldiers  used  as  a  control  group  in  their  study  of 

military  absentees,  had  more  friends  than  the  offenders. 

Furthermore,  the  early  characteristics  of  these  ten  Naval 

offenders  appear  to  coincide  with  the  "immaturity,  ego- 

centricity,  and  inability  to  establish  emotional  relationships 

39  Kimball  Young,  Personality  and  Problems  of  Adjust- 
ment, p.  374« 

40  Guttmacher  and  Stewart,  op.cit. ,  p.  80. 


with  others"  which  Lowrey4    attributes  to  delinquent  and 
criminal  personalities. 

Intellectually,  the  ten  men  appeared,  on  the  whole, 
within    average  limits.    Harry  and  Louis  were  the  exceptions, 
since  they  were  reported  to  be  endowed  with  limited  intel- 
lectual capacity.    Comparing  the  intellectual  capacity  with 
the  amount  of  schooling,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  records  that 
the  grades  attained  varied  from  the  sixth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Harry,  to  one  year  of  college,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert. 
Robert,  however,  in  spite  of  his  college  attainment,  did  not 
actually  make  a  good  showing,  having  graduated  from  high 
school  with  poor  grades.    That  he  was  not  really  interested, 
or  possibly  able,  to  acquire  additional  education  was  seen 
in  his  discontinuance  of  college  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
and  also  in    his  choice  of  occupation  as  a  chef.  Although 
all  the  case  histories  did  not  indicate  the  ages  upon  termina- 
tion of  school,  the  majority  remained  in  school  until  their 
sixteenth  birthdays,  with  Fred  remaining  until  he  was  seven- 
teen.   Except  for  Bill  and  Paul,  who  both  did  well  in  their 
studies,  no  other  member  of  the  group  was  outstanding. 

41  Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  "Delinquent  and  Criminal  Person- 
alities", Personality  and  the  Behavior  Disorders,  J.  McV. 
Hunt,  editor,  p.  818. 


It  has  been  suggested  by  Broadwin^  that  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  school  adjustment,  the  home  adjustment 
should  be  evaluated,  since  he  feels  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  two.    Figure  1  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
relationship  between  not  only  the  home  and  school,  but  also 
the  personalities  of  the  ten  men.    As  the  Figure  points  out, 
in  most  instances  where  the  individual  was  truant,  the  home 
was  either  broken  or  was  a  foster  home.    The  exception  is  in 
the  case  of  Harry,  who  was  reared  in  his  own  home,  with  both 
parents  present.    It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  Harry 
was  retarded  in  intellectual  capacity,  and  that  his  school 
performance  was  poor.    Educators  have  long  recognized  the  co- 
relation  between  poor  school  performance,  including  truancy, 
and  poor  intellectual  endowment.    Another  case  worthy  of  note 
is  that  of  Fred.    He,  too,  is  an  exception  in  the  general  pic 
ture  which  the  Figure  portrays.    Unlike  the  others  that  came 
from  unstable  home  backgrounds,  his  attendance  at  school  was 
regular,  even  though  his  performance  was  poor.    It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  he  was  outgoing  in  personality,  and  it 
might  be  speculated  that  he  obtained  something  from  the 
school  situation  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  in  his  deprived 
home  life.     This  seems  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact 


42  Isra  T.  Broadwin,  "A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
Truancy",  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  2:253,  July, 
1932. 
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that  his  teachers  were  very  fond  of  him.    A  note  of  incongruity- 
appears  in  the  case  of  Louis,  who  in  spite  of  his  inferior 
intellectual  endowment,  managed  to  make  a  satisfactory  school 
performance.    Both  men  who  were  predominantly  outgoing  in 
personalities  attended  school  regularly,  and  although  Fred 
made  poor  grades,  Paul  did  very  well.    For  both  these  boys, 
school  was  a  satisfying  experience,  even  if  for  different 
reasons. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  behavior  of  the  ten  men 
reveals  that  Charles,  Fred,  Paul,  and  Robert  were  the  only 
ones  without  records  of  having  been  behavior  problems.  Note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  the  remaining  six  men  were  all  truants 
or  nomads,  some  of  them  having  committed  other  delinquent  acts, 
such  as  stealing.    In  discussing  the  personality  of  the  de- 
linquent, Lowrey  found  that 

evidence  is  cumulative  that  distortions  of  personality 
play  a  large  part  in  the  exhibition  of  delinquent  be- 
havior... .43 

Looking  into  the  personalities  of  these  six  men,  it  is  evident 
that  all  of  them  were  unstable  and  had  difficulties  in  social 
adaptation.    With  the  exception  of  Harry,  these  men  emanated 
from  somewhat  insecure,  broken  home  backgrounds.    The  paren- 
tal influences  upon  all  these  truants  were  more  negative  than 


43  Lowrey,  op.cit.,  p.  793. 


they  were  positive,  as  the  preceding  chapter  pointed  out. 
When  it  is  considered  that,  except  in  Harry* s  case,  one  of  the 
parents  in  each  case  either  deserted,  became  separated,  or 
failed  in  some  way  to  meet  the  responsibilities  toward  their 
families,  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  these  young  men 
should  pattern  their  own  behavior  in  response  to  a  distasteful 
situation  by  running  away  from  it.    That  was  the  very  thing 
their  own  parents  had  done.    Harry,  however,  was  reared  in  a 
very  closely-knit  family,  in  which  the  family  did  not  encour- 
age outside  contacts.    In  discussing  the  development  of  re- 
sponsibility, Young44  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing the  child  to  social  situations  from  which  he  will  bene- 
fit from  the  give  and  take.    Otherwise,  it  was  further  stated, 
the  child  will  develop  poor  attitudes  that  may  hamper  his 
social  adaptation.    Not  to  be  ignored,  however,  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  delinquent  behavior,  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  men  who  truanted  from  school  or  home  did  so  in  response 
to  their  dislike  for  the  school  situation.    The  possible  rea- 
sons for  their  failure  to  adjust  to  the  school  situation 
have  already  been  discussed. 

Another  reason  for  running  away  was  the  desire,  in 
many  instances,  to  work  and  become  independent.    Before  dis- 
cussing their  later  responsibilities,  a  word  or  two  should 


44  Young,  op.cit . ,  p.  4-23 


no 


"be  said  concerning  the  men' s  earlier  responsibilities  to  their 
families.    In  several  instances  no  information  was  obtainable 
in  this  area,  but  in  those  where  a  report  was  given,  the 
majority  showed  some  sense  of  family  duty,  mainly  along  the 
lines  of  household  duties.    In  this  group  was  included  Bill, 
John,  Gerald,  and  Harry.    Paul,  while  it  was  not  indicated 
whether  or  not  he  assumed  direct  responsibility  to  his  family, 
did  so  indirectly  by  earning  his  own  clothes.    Allen  made  no 
contribution,  even  though  his  family  was  poor.    He  was  made  to 
contribute  towards  his  room  and  board  when  he  left  home  to 
reside  with  his  sister. 

Moving  on  to  the  occupational  histories,  the  cases 
cited  showed  that  most  of  the  men  obtained  work  at  a  very 
early  age  and  that  they  had  several  short-lived  jobs,  with 
poor  records  of  adjustment.    Fred,  Paul,  Robert,  and  Harry, 
however,  were  the  only  men  who  had  what  might  be  called,  by 
comparison,  steady  employment.    Of  this  group,  only  the  ad- 
justments to  the  jobs  of  Fred  and  Robert  were  indicated,  both 
of  them  apparently  getting  along  well.    Since  work  is  a 
"social  act"^  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  the  majority 
of  these  men  who  were  unable  to  get  along  too  satisfactorily 
in  their  social  settings,  were  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 


45  Ibid.,  p.  593. 


job  adjustment.    These  men  are  what  Young  calls  "neurotic 
workers"  who  are  "well-adapted  neither  to  their  work,  to 
their  families  and  communities,  nor  to  themselves."^ 

Bill,  John,  Charles,  and  Louis  were  the  only  men  who 
were  not  married.    Of  those  who  became  married,  Fred,  Paul, 
and  Harry  were  the  only  ones  reported  to  have  been  still 
living  with  their  wives,  although  in  Harry* s  case,  the  picture 
was  one  of  disharmony.    Allen,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
separated  from  his  wife  whom  he  had  married  after  his  enlist- 
ment; while  Gerald* s  marriage  was  annulled  by  his  wife»s 
parents,  after  the  girl  left  him.    That  Gerald  married  at  all 
seems  surprising,  since  he  had  earlier  avoided  all  women,  who 
his  foster  mother  had  told  him  would  give  him  venereal  dis- 
ease.   Robert  had  two  unsuccessful  marriages,  the  first  at 
eighteen,  lasting  for  two  and  one-half  years,  and  ending  in 
divorce.    The  second  marriage  was  colored  by  frequent  estrange- 
ments, and  finally  also  ended  in  divorce,  after  his  enlistment 
in  the  Navy. 

Regarding  the  sexual  adjustments  of  the  ten  men,  in 
cases  A- f  5,  9,  and  10  no  unusual  practices  or  experiences  were 
reported.    On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  six  men  were  all 


46  Ibid. ,  p.  613. 


either  preoccupied  with  homosexual  thinking,  or  were  active  in 
homosexual  practices.    These  men  undoubtedly  found  it  difficult 
to  escape  such  conflict  in  the  Naval  service,  where  they  were 
constantly  thrown  into  the  company  of  men  for  long  periods  of 
time.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bill  had  been  in  the  company  of 
men  for  ten  years  prior  to  his  Naval  enlistment,  while  he  was 
in  the  Merchant  Marine.    Although  it  was  reported  that  he 
sought  women  every  time  he  7\rent  ashore,  it  was  evident  from  the 
history  given  concerning  his  relations  with  these  women,  that 
he  was  attempting  to  prove  his  masculinity.    Other  evidences 
of  sexual  maladjustment  were  present  in  the  cases  of  John  and 
Fred  who  gave  histories  of  perversions. 

Before  concluding  this  section  on  the  personal  his- 
tories of  the  ten  offenders,  a  few  remarks  will  be  made  on  the 
general  health  of  these  men,  which  by  and  large  appeared  good. 
There  were  some  exceptions,  notably  in  the  case  of  Charles, 
who  had  to  have  casts  on  his  legs  during  his  early  childhood 
as  a  result  of  rickets.    His  physical  build  remained  inferior, 
however,  despite  the  early  attempts  at  correction.    Robert  also 
presented  a  poor  health  record,  although  his  was  principally 
in  the  emotional  rather  than  physical  sphere.    This  man,  it  was 
observed,  spent  nine  weeks  in  a  mental  hospital  several  years 
prior  to  his  enlistment.    Except  for  minor  illnesses,  the 
remaining  men  enjoyed  fair  health.    In  his  article  regarding 


the  psychosomatic  component  in  problem  behavior,  Deutsch- 

berger^  has  stated: 

Where  the  individual  is  comparatively  well  adjusted  in 
the  somatic    or  affective  areas  immediately  prior  to  the 
increase  of  anxiety,  his  response  to  a  pressing  situa- 
tion is  most  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  behavioral 
symptom.    Where  a  neurotic  pattern  already  exists,  the 
response  to  pressure  seems  ...  an  intensification  of  the 
neurosis . 

The  above  review  of  the  personal  histories  of  the  ten 
Naval  delinquents  has  been  generalized,  revealing  that  for  the 
most  part  these  men  made  poor  social  adjustments  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Navy.    The  exceptions,  save  for  maladjustments  in 
one  or  two  areas,  occurred  in  the  cases  of  Fred  and  Paul, 
neither  of  whom  demonstrated  any  behavior  problems,  and  both 
appearing  fairly  stable  regarding  personality  traits.  Figure 
2  shows  more  graphically  the  adjustments  of  each  of  the  ten 
men  in  the  areas  discussed  in  this  section. 


47  Paul  Deutschberger,  "The  Psychosomatic  Component  in 
Problem  Behavior",  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry.  16: 
152,  January,  194-6 . 
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CHAPTER  III 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  SERVICE  ADJUSTMENT 


With  the  background  history  of  the  ten  Naval  offenders 
in  mind,  this  and  the  following  chapter  will  discuss  the  actual 
service  adjustments  of  these  men.    Saving  for  the  next  chapter 
the  more  detailed  account  of  the  A.W.O.L.  records  leading  to 
the  final  disciplinary  action  by  the  Navy,  this  chapter  will 
be  a  general  review  of  the  entire  service  histories,  including 
the  enlistment  data,  rating  and  type  of  duty,  and  adjustment 
to  the  Naval  situation. 


Case  Presentations 


Case  1:    Bill  was  twenty- four  years  of  age 
upon  enlisting  in  the  Navy  in  194-1  •    He  had  previous- 
ly been  in  the  Merchant  Marine  from  1936  until  his 
Naval  enlistment  which  occurred  enroute  to  Australia. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  Navy  experience  and  was  proud 
of  his  uniform.    He  always  enjoyed  life  on  the  sea, 
preferring  that  type  of  existence  to  any  other.  He 
was  rated  as  a  Gunnels  Mate,  second  class,  follow- 
ing his  boot  training  at  Gunnery  School.    He  was  on 
active  duty  for  over  three  years  before  his  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital.    He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  this  time  on  sea-duty,  aboard  convoy  ships,  fleet 
oilers,  and  mine  sweepers.    He  returned  to  the  states 
for  a  short  time  when  he  attended  Gunnery  School,  and 
was  then  shipped  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Admiralty  Is- 
lands.   He  had  no  difficulty  either  with  his  superior 
officers  or  his  shipmates,  and  made  many  friends.  Ex- 
cept for  his  present  offense,  he  was  never  court- 
martialed  and  had  a  good  record. 
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Case  2:    John  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  194-1 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.    He  had  previously  spent 
seventeen  months  in  the  Army  in  which  he  had  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.    His  army  re- 
cord was  very  poor,  since  he  had  "been  A.W.O.L.  on 
three  occasions,  finally  being  discharged  as  a  minor. 
His  Navy  enlistment  occurred  a  short  time  after  his 
discharge  from  the  Army.    His  reason  for  his  earlier 
enlistment  was  "to  get  away  from  both  my  foster 
mother  and  real  mother",  and  also  to  "get  something 
out  of  the  world  and  not  be  treated  like  an  out- 
cast" .    He  never  got  beyond  the  rate  of  Seaman, 
second-class,  being  in  active  duty  for  one  year  and 
two  months.    His  Navy  career,  all  spent  in  the 
States,  was  marked  by  frequent  periods  of  A.W.O.L., 
even  prior  to  his  present  offense. 

Case  3i    Gerald  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
November,  1940  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  after 
the  Juvenile  Court  forced  his  foster  parents  to 
give  their  consent.    He  remained  on  active  duty 
for  four  years,  never  attaining  a  specialized 
rating,  but  remaining  a  Seaman,  first-class.  He 
had  sea  duty  most  of  the  time,  the  only  shore 
duty  being  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  it  was  attacked. 
His  adjustment  was  considered  good  until  March, 
194-3,  when  hegan  taking  unauthorized  absences, 
culminating  in  the  present  offense.    He  did  not 
get  along  too  well  with  his  shipmates  who  he 
felt  were  making  "vicious"  remarks  about  him, 
calling  him  "queer"  and  other  insulting  names. 

Case  ^.i  Charles  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
June,  194-1*  at  the  age  of  seventeen  because  he 
hoped  to  make  it  his  career.    He  was  a  Seaman, 
second-class  in  the  regular  Navy  for  one  and  one- 
half  years  before  his  admission  to  sick  bay.  His 
early  training  was  marked  by  several  Captain' s 
masts  for  minor  infractions,  such  as  oversleeping 
and  failure  to  work  properly  on  a  work  party. 
He  volunteered  for  Asiatic  duty  and  saw  action  on 
the  Java  Sea  in  194-2.    His  relationships  with  his 
shipmates  were  not  very  satisfactory,  since  he 
felt  they  talked  about  him  and  accused  him  of  being 
a  homosexual.    He  was  frequently  absent  over  or 
without  leave  prior  to  his  present  offense. 

Case  _5:    Louis  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  194-2 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.    His  rating  was  that  of 


Seaman,  first-class,  in  the  regular  Navy,  and  he 
remained  on  active  duty  for  one  year.    His  reasons 
for  enlisting  were  to  learn  about  food  and  to  help 
the  war  effort.    After  his  boot  training  at  Great 
Lakes,  he  was  assigned  to  baking  school  at  the  Naval 
Training  Station.    After  a  while  he  became  unhappy 
about  his  enlistment,  although  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  duty.    He  then  began  taking  unauthorized 
leaves . 

Case  jS:    Fred  was  twenty-four  years  of  age 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  December,  1941*  re- 
maining in  active  service  for  eight  months.    He  had 
previously  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army, 
in  which  he  had  served  from  1935  until  1938.  His 
rating  in  the  Navy  was  Seaman,  second-class,  and 
although  he  got  along  well,  he  preferred  the  Army. 
His  enlistment  in  the  Navy  followed  the  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  he  felt  he  must  enter  military 
service  at  once,  choosing  the  Navy.    He  made  a 
fairly  good  adjustment  at  first,  but  began  feeling 
that  his  mates  talked  about  him  and  then  started 
taking  unauthorized  leaves. 

Case _7:    Allen  was  twenty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Navy  in  194-3.    He  was 
a  Seaman,  second-class  on  active  duty  for  one  year 
and  nine  months,  during  which  time  he  made  an  ex- 
tremely poor  adjustment.    He  had  frequent  periods 
of  A.O.L.  and  A.W.O.L.,  even  prior  to  his  present 
offense.    His  duty  was  spent  at  a  Southern  sea- 
coast  station  in  the  states,  in  and  out  of  brigs. 

Case  Si    Paul  was  not  quite  seventeen  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1943.    His  training  was 
obtained  at  Great  Lakes  where  he  made  a  good  ad- 
justment.   He  was  in  active  service  for  two  years, 
and  had  attained  the  rating  of  Coxswain  on  a 
Landing  Craft  personnel,  before  he  was  broken  to 
an  Apprentice  Seaman  following  his  offense.  He 
had  one  and  one-half  years  of  combat  duty  in  the 
pacific,  where  he  helped  establish  six  major 
beachheads.    At  night,  when  not  on  ship  duty,  he 
aided  the  medical  officers  in  caring  for  the 
wounded.    His  record  was  good  until  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  States,  following  his  overseas  duty. 
Until  that  time,  he  got  along  fairly  well,  although 
he  could  not  stand  the  teasing  of  his  mates. 
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Case  9:    Robert  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  194-2 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  as  a  result  of  patriotic 
motives.    He  received  his  boot  training  at  Great 
Lakes  and  was  then  given  the  rating  of  Ships  Cook, 
third-class.    He  remained  on  active  duty  for  over  a 
year,  and  although  he  requested  sea  duty,  he  was 
assigned  a  shore  station  in  the  States.    He  actually 
had  very  little  active  service,  since  he  went  A.W.O.L. 
soon  after  he  was  assigned  to  duty. 

Case  10;    Harry  was  drafted  in  to  the  Navy  in 
1944  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.    He  was  on 
active  duty  status  for  almost  one  year,  with  the 
rating  of  Seaman,  second-class.    His  adjustment  in 
service  was  not  too  good,  with  several  summary  courts- 
martial  and  Captain's  masts.    He  did  not  get  along 
very  well  with  his  fellow  servicemen,  since  he  was 
seclusive  and  did  not  mingle  with  them. 


Analysis  of  Service  Backgrounds 


Several  factors  stand  out  in  reviewing  the  enlistment 
records  of  the  above  ten  men.    All  except  Robert  and  Harry  en- 
listed before  their  twenty-f if th  birthdays,  with  the  majority 
of  these  entering  service  around  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen.    Robert,  who  finally  enlisted  out  of  patriotic  mo- 
tives, had  been  having  a  successful  occupational  history,  it 
will  be  remembered.    Harry,  on  the  other  hand,  waited  until 
he  was  drafted,  not  wanting  to  enter  the  service.    The  other 
nine  men  enlisted  for  one  reason  or  another.    Only  two,  Fred 
and  Robert,  gave  their  reasons  as  patriotic  motivations, 
although  Louis  combined  a  selfish  motive,  to  learn  more  about 
food,  with  a  patriotic  gesture.    The  others  enlisted  out 
of  egocentric  motivations,  either  to  escape  unpleasant 


situations  at  home,  or  for  their  own  pleasure.    Their  reasons 
were  not  too  unlike  those  found  by  Kasanin,  et  al.  4-8,  in 
their  study  of  veterans  discharged  from  service  for  neuro- 
psychiatry reasons.      They  found  that  many  enlisted  "to  solve 
conflicts  in  civilian  relationships,  or  to  prove  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another".    In  this  study,  as  the  cases  cited 
reveal,  several  of  the  men  had  had  previous  enlistments.  Bill 
had  spent  five  years  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  enlisting  in  the 
Navy  directly  from  the  Merchant  Marine;  Fred  had  had  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  Army  after  a  three  year  enlistment, 
entering  service  once  more  in  the  aftermath  of  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor;  John  had  been  in  the  Army  for  seventeen 
months,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  of  A.W.O .L .-ism. 

All  but  three  of  the  men  had  no  special  ratings,  but 
were  either  Seamen  first  or  second-class.    Bill,  however,  at- 
tained the  rate  of  Gunner1 s  Mate,  second-class,  while  Paul 
became  a  Coxswain.  Robert  pursued  his  preservice  occupation, 
becoming  a  Ships  Cook,  third-class.    The  length  of  time  in 
service  ranged  from  four  years,  in  the  case  of  Gerald,  to 
eight  months,  in  the  case  of  Fred.    Most  of  the  men  remained 
on  active  duty  status  for  about  a  year  before  being  admitted 
to  the  hospital,  with  Bill  having  three  years  service  and 


48  J.S.  Kasanin,  et  al.,  "Observations  From  a  Veterans 
Clinic  on  Childhood  Factors  in  Military  Adjustment",  American 
Journal    of  Orthopsychiatry,  16:644>  October,  1946 . 


Paul  having  two  years  service.    It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  even  while  these  men  were  A.W.O.L. ,  they  were  considered 
on  active  duty  status,  so  that  the  length  of  actual  duty  is 
less  than  stated  in  the  histories.    With  the  exception  of  Bill, 
Gerald,  Charles,  and  Paul,  none  of  the  men  had  sea  duty  or 
combat  duty,  but  were  assigned  to  shore  stations  in  the  States. 
Bill  had  sea  duty,  although  not  combat  in  nature,  while  Paul 
and  Charles  saw  action.    Paul  is  outstanding  in  this  group, 
since  he  had  one  and  one-half  years  of  almost  continual  com- 
bat duty,  helping  to  establish  six  major  beach-heads  in  the 
Pacific.    The  service  records  of  these  men  preceding  their 
final  offense  leading  to  general  courtmartial,  was  on  the 
whole  rather  poor,  most  of  the  men  taking  frequent  short 
periods  of  absence  without  permission.    Bill  and  Paul  were 
the  only  two  whose  records  were  satisfactory.    Most  of  the 
men,  furthermore,  did  not  get  along  with  their  mates,  although 
actually  there  was  little  record  of  active  disharmony.  Rather 
it  was  the  general  feeling  of  these  men  that  their  fellow 
servicemen  talked  about  them  or  made  derogatory  remarks  about 
them.    Bill,  once  again,  was  the  exception,  since  his  record 
indicated  that  he  made  a  fair  adjustment  to  his  mates  and 
officers.    Once  again,  a  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the 
earlier  social  adaptability  and  later  ability  to  get  along 
with  others.    With  the  exception  of  Fred,  the  men  had  been 


characterized  by  shyness  and  self-consciousness.    Fred,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  described  as  outgoing,  was  preoccupied 
with  homosexual  conflicts,  which  gave  him  reason  to  believe 
that  his  shipmates  talked  about  him.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  inferior  to  his  shipmates  and  needed  reassurance  about 
his  masculinity,  being  unable,  therefore,  to  tolerate  the 
inevitable  teasing  of  his  mates. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  case  histories  cited  above  that 
these  men,  except  for  Paul  and  Bill,  were  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Naval  service  for  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
spent  in  the  Navy.    The  next  chapter  will  discussthe  matter 
of  A.W.O.L.  in  greater  detail,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  period 
of  A.W.O.L.  leading  to  the  general  court-martialing  of  these 
ten  men. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A.W.O.L.  OFFENSE  LEADING  TO  GENERAL  COURT  MARTIAL 


In  this  chapter  the  actual  A.W.O.L.  offense  or  offenses 
leading  to  disciplinary  action  will  be  discussed.  Included 
will  be  the  length  of  time  A.W.O.L.,  the  man's  reasons  for 
taking  unauthorized  leave,  the  way  in  which  he  spent  his 
time  while  absent,  and  the  Naval  action  taken. 


Case  Presentations 

Case  X:    Bill  had  had  a  period  of  sea  duty 
and  was  returned  to  the  states  to  attend  a  Gunnery 
School.    He  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  remain  in 
the  States,  hoping  his  attendance  at  school  would 
keep  him  from  returning  to  sea  duty.    His  hopes 
fell  flat,  however,  when  he  was  returned  to  sea  so 
quickly  that  he  had  no  time  to  do  anything  about  it. 
While  overseas  at  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  he  be- 
came confused  and  found  it  difficult  to  either  carry 
out  or  give  orders.    He  became  preoccupied  with 
sexual  matters  and  finally  was  hospitalized  and  then 
sent  back  to  a  Naval  hospital  in  the  States.  Around 
March,  1944*  he  took  unauthorized  leave  from  the 
neuropsychiatry  ward  of  the  hospital,  "because  the 
nurses  excited  me",  and  remained  away  for  sixty- 
seven  days.    He  was  apprehended  by  the  civil  author- 
ities, wearing  civilian  clothes,  and  on  suspicion 
of  robbery.    He  was  recommended  for  a  general  court 
martial,  but  the  charges  were  later  dropped  in  view 
of  his  mental  condition  at  the  time  of  his  A.W.O.L. 

Case  2:    John  first  became  A.W.O.L.  two 
months  after  his  enlistment.    He  was  given  a  sentence 
which  was  later  remitted  and  John  was  put  on  proba  - 
tion,  instead.    Several  months  later  he  was  again 
A.W.O.L.,  this  time  being  sentenced  by  general  court 
martial  to  serve  one  year  in  the  brig.    His  reason 
for  going  A.W.O.L.  was  to  locate  his  father,  whose 
identity  he  had  learned  shortly  before  his  enlistment. 


When  he  located  his  father,  he  was  persuaded  by 
him  to  turn  himself  in  to  the  Naval  authorities. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence,  and  the  unexecuted  por- 
tion was  remitted  by  the  general  court  martial 
board  who  awarded  him  a  medical  discharge  from  the 
Navy. 

Case  J3:     Gerald  had  a  somewhat  turbulent 
A.W.CL.  record.    His  first  offense  occurred  a  few 
days  after  he  entered  boot  camp  for  basic  training. 
Three  years  later,  early  in  1943,  he  was  A.O.L. 
seven  hours,  turning  himself  in  and  receiving  mere- 
ly a  warning  at  Captain's  mast.    Several  months 
later  he  was  again  A.O.L.  for  twelve  days,  when  he 
was  "on  a  spree".    Once  more  he  reported  himself 
and  spent  thirty-two  days  in  the  brig  awaiting 
Captain's  mast.    Once  more,  he  was  given  no  dis- 
ciplinary action,  but  only  another  warning.  His 
fourth  offense  occurred  two  months  later,  when  he 
remained  A.W.O.L.  for  eleven  months,  finally  turning 
himself  in  to  the  authorities  once  more.    He  gave 
no  reasons  for  his  periods  of  absence,  although 
during  his  last  absence  he  and  another  homosexual 
lived  together.    During  this  period,  furthermore, 
he  held  various  civilian  Jobs,  each  one  of  short 
duration,  hovfever,    Upon  reporting  himself,  he  was 
held  in  the  brig  awaiting  a  general  court  martial 
for  desertion.    No  disciplinary  action  was  taken, 
in  view  of  his  subsequent  mental  illness,  but  he 
was  given  an  undesirable  discharge,  with  the  mark 
of  desertion  remaining  on  his  record. 

Case  J±i    Charles  had  made  a  fairly  good 
adjustment  until  just  after  he  returned  to  the 
States  from  sea  duty  in  the  Java  Seas,  where  he 
saw  action.    He  then  remained  A.O.L.  for  nine 
days,  receiving  a  summary  court  martial  with  a 
sentence  of  thirty  days  confinement.    His  next 
offense  occurred  a  short  time  later,  when  he  was 
A.W.O.L.  for  five  hours,  for  which  offense  he  was 
fined  by  a  deck  court  martial.    His  third  and 
final  period  of  A.W.O.L.  lasted  for  seventy-nine 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  turned  himself  in. 
During  this  period  he  worked  in  a  defense  factory. 
He  explained  his  unauthorized  absences  on  the 
basis  of  his  inability  to  get  along  with  his 
shipmates,  who  called  him  a  homosexual.    He  left 


to  avoid  these  comments.    He  was  tried  by  general 
court  martial,  but  became  mentally  ill  before  the 
sentence  was  imposed.    His  charges  were  then 
dropped  and  he  was  given  a  medical  discharge. 

Case  5s    Louis  first  became  A.W.O.L.  in 
June,  194-2,  three  months  following  his  enlistment. 
He  stated  he  had  become  homesick  and  disgruntled, 
and  did  not  enjoy  his  liberties  because  he  felt 
the  local  townspeople  cheated  the  sailors.  He 
returned  home  and  after  remaining  home  for  seven 
days,  his  father  turned  him  in.    He  was  then 
placed  on  the  status  of  prisoner  at  large  while 
awaiting  a  summary  court  martial.    He  became 
frightened  at  what  might  happen  to  him  and  went 
A.W.O.L.  again  while  still  a  P.A.L.,  turning  him- 
self in  at  the  end  of  sixty  days.    This  time  he 
was  recommended  for  a  general  court  martial,  and 
becoming  frightened  once  again  he  went  A.W.O.L. 
for  six  months,  again  reporting  himself  to  the 
authorities.    The  second  time  he  was  A.W.O.L.  he 
stated  he  traveled  around  the  country,  doing  odd 
jobs  now  and  them.    The  third  time  he  spent 
keeping  company  with  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  be- 
came engaged.    It  was  the  day  before  the  wedding 
was  to  have  taken  place  that  he  turned  himself  in  one 
again,  to  clear  up  his  bad  record.    He  was  sentenced 
by  a  general  court  martial  to  serve  a  sentence  of 
three  years  with  a  bad  conduct  discharge  at  the 
end.    He  broke  down,  however,  while  serving  his 
sentence,  and  was  later  given  a  medical  discharge 
from  the  Navy. 

Case 6:    Fred  got  along  well  in  the  Navy 
for  a  short  time  after  his  enlistment  before  he  be- 
gan taking  unauthorized  leaves  on  the  average  of 
once  a  month.    He  was  unable  to  account  for  his  ac- 
tions during  his  absences,  admitting  that  he  in- 
dulged in  heaving  drinking,  however.    While  in  the 
brig  for  one  of  these  previous  absences,  he  escaped 
and  remained  A.W.O.L.  for  two  months.    His  reason 
given  for  his  absences  was  worry  over  problems  of 
a  sexual  nature,  and  especially  homosexual  practices 
in  which  he  had  indulged.    He  was  recommended  for 
a  general  court  martial,  but  while  awaiting  trial, 
developed  a  mental  illness,  and  was  later  given  a 
medical  discharge. 


Case  7:    Allen  had  a  history  of  four  periods 
of  unauthorized  absences.    His  first  offense  occurred 
in  November,  1943,  when  he  was  A.O.L.  for  one  day, 
with  his  next  period  of  A.O.L.  for  two  days  occurring 
a  month  later.    In  January,  1944  >  ne  was  given  a 
general  court  martial  sentence  for  a  year  with  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  for  being  A.W.O.L.  for  thirty- 
five  days.    This  sentence  was  reduced,  however,  be- 
cause of  good  conduct  and  he  was  released  from  the 
brig  after  six  months.    In  May,  194-4,  he  once  more 
went  A.W.O.L.,  remaining  away  this  time  for  196 
days.    He  gave  as  his  reason:     "I  was  not  doing  very 
much  work" .    He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  from 
confinement  while  awaiting  a  general  court  martial 
trial  for  desertion. 

Case  8:    Paul*  s  record  had  been  excellent  for 
the  first  two  years  of  his  enlistment,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  combat  duty.    Following  his  return 
to  the  States,  he  was  given  a  survivor* s  leave,  re- 
turning to  his  ship  at  the  end  of  his  leave.    He  did 
not  remain  aboard,  however,  but  went  A.O.L.,  turning 
himself  in  two  months  later.    He  stated  he  feared 
he  would  be  returned  overseas  to  participate  in  an- 
other invasion,  and  therefore  went  home.    While  home 
he  married  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  met  on  his  legal 
leave.    He  was  persuaded  to  return  of  his  own  accord, 
and  was  awarded  a  two  year  sentence  and  a  demotion 
by  a  summary  court  martial.    This  sentence  was  re- 
mitted to  ten  months,  however.    After  three  months 
of  confinement  in  the  brig,  he  became  disgusted  and 
discouraged  and  escaped,  "hoping  the  guards  would 
shoot  me" .    While  traveling  about  the  country,  work- 
ing on  farms,  he  was  caught  at  the  end  of  one  month, 
and  returned  to  the  brig.    Once  more  he  escaped  and 
was  apprehended  after  a  week.    On  his  way  back  to 
the  brig,  under  guard,  he  jumped  off  the  train,  and 
went  to  his  sister's  home.    She  reported  him  to  the 
authorities,  who  once  more  returned  him  to  the  brig. 
His  breakdown  occurred,  however,  before  he  was  ac- 
tually confined  once  more,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital.    He  was  later  given  a  medical  discharge. 

Case  9;    Robert  went  A.W.O.L.  four  months 
after  his  enlistment    when  he  was  refused  leave  to 
go  home  to  settle  domestic  affairs.    He  wished  leave 
to  try  to  intercede  his  wife' s  divorce  action  and 
gain  custody  of  his  sick  child.    He  was  moderately 
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successful  in  settling  his  affairs,  before  he 
returned  of  his  own  accord  at  the  end  of  eight 
months.    He  turned  himself  in,  hoping  he  would 
be  given  more  lenient  treatment,  but  was  recom- 
mended, nevertheless,  for  a  general  court  martial. 
While  he  was  awaiting  his  court  martial,  the 
naval  authorities  learned  of  his  previous  mental 
illness  and  transferred  him  to  the  hospital.  He 
was  later  given  a  medical  discharge. 

Case  10;    Harry  was  A.W.O.L.  three  months 
after  he  was  drafted,  remaining  away  for  ten  days. 
He  was  sentenced  for  this  offense  to  be  confined 
in  the  brig  for  forty-five  days,  along  with  a  fine. 
Two  months  later,  re  remained  A.O.L.  for  three 
days  and  was  restricted  to  quarters  for  a  week  and 
given  extra  duty.    Six  months  later  he  went  A.W.O.L. 
because  his  wife  was  in  the  hospital  having  a  baby, 
and  remained  away  for  135  days.    He  was  recommended 
for  a  general  court  martial  andwas  transferred  to 
the  hospital  from  the  disciplinary  barracks  where 
he  was  awaiting  trial.    He  was  later  awarded  a 
medical  discharge. 


Analysis  of  A.W.O.L.  Records 


There  are  several  outstanding  factors  in  reviewing  the 
above  cited  cases.    To  begin  with,  all  the  men,  save  Bill 
and  Robert,  had  records  of  more  than  one  A.O.L.  or  A.W.O.L.  of- 
fense.   Many  of  the  men,  furthermore,  turned  themselves  in  at 
various  times  before  being  apprehended.    The  men  remained  away 
at  one  time  or  another,  usually  during  the  last  offense,  from 
two  to  eleven  months. 

With  these  general  points  in  mind,  the  various  reasons 
which  the  men  gave  for  their  unauthorized  absences  will  be 
discussed  at  this  point.    There  appear  to  be  two  general  cate- 
gories into  which  the  stated  reasons  fall:     (1)  personal 


reasons,  and  (2)   reasons  related  to  service  in  the  Navy.  In 
the  first  category  fall  those  reasons  given  by  John,  Louis, 
Robert,  and  Harry.    John  wished  to  locate  his  father;  Louis 
was  homesick;  while  Robert  and  Harry  wished  to  take  care  of 
domestic  affairs.      Remembering  that  Robert  had  only  moderate 
success  in  settling  his  affairs,  and  also  that  Harry  and  his 
wife  had  never  been  too  compatible,  it  seems  pertinent  to 
mention  an  observation  made  by  Teicher^  that  often  the  family 
situations  were  not  as  bad  as  reported,  or  if  they  were,  taking 
matters  into  their  own  hands  did  not  always  work  out  satis- 
factorily for  these  men.    The  remaining  men  gave  reasons  for 
their  absences  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
service.    Bill  and  Paul  wished  to  avoid  being  sent  back  over- 
seas, while  Allen  objected  to  the  monotony  and  lack  of  work. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  were  the  stated  reasons. 
Fred  and  Charles,  both  in  conflict  over  homosexuality,  wished 
to  get  away  from  the  very  situation  which  appeared  to  aggra- 
vate their  conflicts.    Although  Gerald  stated  no  reasons,  it 
will  be  remembered  from  the  preceding  chapter,  that  he  did 
not  get  along  with  his  fellow  servicemen  who  called  him 
"queer"  and  made  other  derogatory  references.    The  need  for 


49  Teicher,  op.clt. «  p. 728 


these  Navy  truants  to  escape  such  situations  can  be  likened 

to  the  need  set  forth  by  Andriola-^  who  maintained  that 

truancy  seems  to  involve  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  escape  from  real  or  fancied  injuries,  usually 
physical  and/or  psychological  situations  that  are  in- 
tolerable to  him. 

As  stated  above,  the  reasons  set  forth  were  those  given  by  the 

men  themselves.    Again,  Locke,  et  al.^l  found  that 

the  reasons  given  by  the  men  for  their  A.O.L.  or  A.W.O.L. 
status  varied  greatly  from  the  true  psychologic  acti- 
vation ...  .  The  psychologic  drives  were  considered  to 
be  desire  for  pleasure;  aggression  against  authority; 
and  frequently  neurotic  or  immature  factors. 

Recalling  the  earlier  personalities  of  these  men  which  were 

discussed  previously,  this  observation  would  appear  to  be 

appropriate.    Figure  3  compares  the  reasons  which  the  men 

gave  for  enlisting  in  the  Navy  with  their  reasons  for  going 

A.W.O  .L. 


50  Andriola,  op.cit. ,  p.  174 • 

51  Locke,  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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Moving  from  the  reasons  for  the  A.W.O.L.  to  the  time 
in  relation  to  induction  in  which  the  absences  occurred,  the 
following  facts  are  observed.    With  the  exception  of  Bill  and 
Paul  who  first  began  taking  unauthorized  absences  long  after 
induction,  the  men  first  went  A.W.O.L.  or  A.O.L.  within  the 
first  six  months  of  service.    Some  of  the  men  began  by  first 
taking  one  or  two  days,  and  in  each  case  where  there  was  more 
than  one  absence,  each  later  absence  was  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  preceding.    Finally,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
while  the  men  were  away  from  their  Naval  duties,  their  acti- 
vities seemed  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  wandering  about 
the  country,  with  scattered  jobs  to  keep  them  going. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  next  chapter  which  will  dis- 
cuss the  mental  illnesses  of  these  men,  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  all  these  men  were  admitted  from  disciplinary  bar- 
racks to  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land for  mental  observation,  following  which  they  were  then 
transferred  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.    Some  of  the  men 
broke  down  while  serving  sentences;  others  became  in  need  of 
hospitalization  while  awaiting  trial.    The  following  chapter 
will  discuss,  in  part,  the  factor  of  confinement  in  relation 
to  the  onset  of  the  mental  illness. 


CHAPTER  V 


HOSPITALIZATION  AT  ST.  ELIZABETHS 


In  discussing  the  hospitalization  of  these  ten  men, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  relation  between  the  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  unauthorized  absence,  rather  than  on  the  illness 
itself.    The  onset  of  the  illness,  the  length  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  the  condition  upon  discharge  will  be  the  major 
factors  to  be  discussed. 


Case  Presentations 


Case  Is    Bill  was  admitted  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  as  a  general  court  martial  pri- 
soner.   The  onset  of  his  illness  was  reported  to 
have  occurred  while  he  was  overseas  in  New  Guinea, 
about  two  and  one-half  years  after  enlistment.  He 
had  at  that  time  been  promoted  to  a  petty  officer, 
but  found  he  was  too  confused  and  "scared  of  some- 
thing" to  give  orders  effectively.    He  previously 
had  indulged  in  many  perversions  with  his  shipmates 
and  was  preoccupied  with  sexual  phantasies.  He 
vaguely  thought  of  suicide.    At  his  request,  he  was 
examined  by  a  psychiatrist  and  then  transferred  to 
the  States  where  he  was  confined  to  the  neuro- 
psychiatry ward  of  a  Naval  hospital.    He  went 
A.W.O.L.  from  the  hospital,  believing  that  the 
nurses  aroused  him.    His  diagnosis  at  St.  Elizabeths 
was  considered  to  be  Dementia  Precox  (Schizophrenia) , 
Mixed  type.    In  considering  the  etiology  of  his 
breakdown  the  psychiatrists  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the    major  factor  was  his  continual  presence  in  male 
company  from  1931  throughout  his  Naval  enlistment. 
He  has  remained  in  the  hospital,  even  though  he  made 
three  abortive  attempts  to  escape. 

Case  2:    John  was  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  over  a  year  after  his  enlistment,  following 


a  breakdown  while  serving  a  year*  s  sentence  in  the 
disciplinary  barracks  for  being  A.W.O.L.    He  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  brig 
when  he  began  writing  lewd  articles,  and  expressing 
hallucinatory  experiences  and  suicidal  thoughts. 
Following  his  admission  to  St.  Elizabeths,  the  con- 
tent of  his  thought  was  found  to  reflect  a  warped, 
distorted,  sex-obsessed  personality.    He  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  a  Psychosis,  with  a  Psychopathic 
Personality,  and  it  was  felt  that  further  confine- 
ment to  the  brig  would  serve  no  good.    After  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  for  over  six  months,  he  was 
discharged  as  a  social  recovery. 

Case  3:    Gerald  was  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal while  awaiting  a  general  court  martial  for  being 
A.W.O.L.  for  eleven  months,  following  four  years  of 
service  in  the  Navy.    While  awaiting  his  trial  he 
became  ill  with  Catarrhal  Fever,  and  was  confined  to 
the  Naval  hospital.    During  his  hospitalization,  he 
made  a  suicidal  attempt  and  was  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing a  mental  illness.    He  was  then  transferred  to 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.    His  history  revealed  that 
the  onset  of  his  illness  began  several  months  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  he  began  having  hallucinations 
in  which  he  heard  voices  saying  he  was  worthless. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  his  homosexual  leanings,  and  although  up 
until  the  time  he  was  A.W.O.L.  he  had  not  had  any 
homosexual  relations,  he  became  quite  preoccupied 
with  such  thinking.    During  the  entire  eleven  month 
period  of  A.W.O.L.  he  lived  with  a  homosexual  friend, 
interrupting  the  relationship  only  once  to  get 
married.    This  marriage  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
was  annulled  several  days  later.    He  returned  to 
his  friend,  but  becoming    moody  and  depressed, 
turned  himself  in  to  the  Naval  authorities.  While 
in  the  disciplinary  barracks  the  derogatory  voices 
returned,  which  prompted  him  to  make  the  suicidal 
attempt  at  the  Naval  hospital.    He  felt  that  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  demonstrated  any  affection 
toward  him  was  his  homosexual  friend.    After  re- 
maining in  St.  Elizabeths  hospital  for  over  three 
months,  he  was  discharged  as  recovered.    His  diag- 
nosis was  Psychosis  with  Psychopathic  Personality, 
Sexual  Psychopathy  -  Homosexuality. 


Case         Charles  was  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal one  year  and  one-half  after  enlistment,  while 


awaiting  a  general  court  martial  for  his  latest 
A.W.O.L.  offense.    His  first  symptoms  of  mental 
illness  were  said  to  have  been  traced  back  to 
the  year  following  his  entrance  in  the  Navy, 
when  he  began  feeling  that  his  shipmates  called 
him  a  homosexual,  and  life  aboard  ship  became  in- 
tolerable.   On  admission  to  the  hospital,  he  was 
depressed,  apprehensive,  and  still  worried  about 
the  remarks  of  his  shipmates.    He  was  given  the 
diagnosis  of  Dementia  precox  (Schizophrenia) , 
Mixed  type.,  and  after  remaining  under  treatment 
for  seven  months,  was  discharged  as  a  social  re- 
covery. 

Case  5:    Louis  had  been  sentenced  a  year 
after  his  enlistment  to  serve  a  prison  term  in  the 
Naval  disciplinary  barracks  for  his  six  month 
period  of  A.W.O.L.    While  serving  his  sentence,  he 
made  a  suicidal  attempt  and  was  transferred  to 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  following  a  period  of  ob- 
servation at  the  Naval  hospital.    His  record  re- 
vealed that  he  had  made  four  suicidal  attempts  in 
the  past,  each  time  when  he  was  upset  emotionally. 
He  remained  at  the  hospital  for  four  and  one-half 
months,  where  he  was  cooperative  and  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  psychosis.    The  impression  was  that  he  was 
a  psychoneurotic  with  psychopathic  behavior.  The 
diagnosis  was  given  as  Without  Psychosis;  Psycho- 
pathic Personality.    He  was  later  discharged  as  not 
insane . 

Case  6:      Fred  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
seven  months  after  his  entrance  to  the  Navy,  while 
in  the  detention  barracks  awaiting  a  general  court 
martial  for  being  A.W.O.L.    While  in  the  brig  he 
made  a  suicidal  attempt  and  admitted  auditory 
hallucinations  of  his  dead  sister's  voice,  with  whom 
he  had  some  years  earlier  had  incestuous  relations. 
The  record  revealed  that  his  symptoms  first  began 
when  he  was  A.W.O.L.  from  the  Navy  three  months 
after  enlistment.    At  that  time  he  was  noted  by  his 
family  to  be  restless,  and  highly  nervous,  and  ad- 
mitted feeling  guilty  over  his  sexual  perversions, 
including  homosexual  and  incestuous  relations.  He 
was  also  upset  by  the  remarks  of  his  shipmates. 
Following  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  he  made  a 
fairly  good  ward  adjustment  and  was  discharged 
after  five  months  as  a  social  recovery  from  a 
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psychosis  diagnosed  as  Dementia  Precox  (Schizo- 
phrenia) ,  other  types;  types  undetermined;  (Al- 
coholic psychosis) . 

Case  _7:    Allen  was  confined  to  the  disci- 
plinary barracks  almost  two  years  after  his  en- 
listment, to  await  a  general  court  martial  for 
desertion.    While  in  confinement  he  began  de- 
veloping schizophrenic  symptoms,,  becoming  with- 
drawn, retarded,  and  unable  to  carry  out  even 
simple  commands.    He  showed  no  insight.  Fol- 
lowing a  hospitalization  of  almost  four  months, 
where  he  was  given  a  diagnosis  of  Dementia  pre- 
cox (Schizophrenia) ,  Simple  type,  he  was  discharged 
to  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital  in  an  un- 
improved condition.    His  prognosis  was  considered 
poor. 

Case  _8:    Paul  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
over  two  years  after  his  enlistment  in  the  Navy, 
following  apprehension  by  the  Naval  authorities  for 
being  a  deserter.    During  a  sodium  amytal  interview 
he  recalled  his  first  symptom  of  a  mental  illness 
as  occurring  upon  his  return  to  the  States,  after 
one  and  one-half  years  combat  duty  in  the  Pacific. 
At  that  time  he  "found  a  peculiar  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  civilians" .    He  gradually  became  depressed, 
and  could  not  face  going  back  to  duty  and  possible 
combat  again.    When  apprehended  he  became  mute, 
assaultive,  and  confused.    He  remained  in  the  hospi- 
tal for  four  months,  when  he  was  discharged  as  a 
partial  recovery  to  a    Veterans  Administration 
hospital  for  further  care.    His  diagnosis  was 
Dementia  Precox  (Schizophrenia) ,  Catatonic  type. 

Case  _9:    Robert  was  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal shortly  after  his  detention  in  the  disciplinary 
barracks  while  awaiting  a  general  court  martial  for 
desertion.    He  had  not  demonstrated  any  special 
symptoms,  but  it  had  been,  learned  that  he  had  spent 
several  weeks  at  a  mental  hospital  for  a  previous 
psychosis  due  to  alcoholism.    After  remaining  in  the 
hospital  for  over  three  months,  he  was  discharged 
as  not  insane,  with  the  diagnosis,  Without  Psychosis, 
Psychopathic  Personality. 

Case  10;    Harry  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
from  the  brig  a  year  after  he  was  inducted  in  to 
service.    He  had  been  waiting  a  general  court  martial 


for  being  A.W.O.L.,  and  underwent  a  mental  illness, 
developing  peculiar  ideas,  and  becoming  seclusive, 
suspicious,  and  evasive.    He  admitted  that  he  felt 
people  had  been  picking  on  him  for  years,  and 
stated  while  he  was  A.W.O.L.  he  heard  imaginary 
voices  and  thought  people  were  spying  on  him.  He 
did  a  considerable  amount  of  drinking  at  the  time, 
and  occasionally  thought  of  suicide.    After  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  for  more  than  eight  months, 
he  eloped  and  was  then  discharged  from  the  hospital 
rolls  while  on  elopement.    His  diagnosis  was 
Dementia  Precox  (Schizophrenia) ,  Mixed  type;  (Para- 
noid and  Schizophrenic  features) .    His  condition 
was  considered  as  improved,  not  recovered. 


Analysis  of  Hospitalization  Factor 


It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  prove  that  the 
men  in  this  study  were  mentally  ill  at  the  time  they  went 
A.W.O.L.    The  facts  stated  in  the  above  histories  do  indicate, 
however,  that  all  the  men  began  showing  the  behavior  symptoms 
at  the  time  they  went  A.W.O.L.  that  eventually  led  to  their 
hospitalization.    The  preceding  chapters  have  indicated  that 
for  the  most  part,  these  behavior  patterns  were  present  even 
prior  to  service.    When  these  men  were  faced  with  the  limita- 
tions of  Navy  life,  they  tried  to  escape.    In  tracing  the 
onset  of  the  illness  that  led  to  hospitalization,     it  may  have 
been  noticed  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  that  preoccupation 
with  sexual  conflicts  especially  homosexuality,  was  most  often 
present.    In  some  cases,  it  will  be  remembered  from  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  preoccupation  over  homosexuality  was 
actually  the  reason  given  by  the  men  for  their  going  A.W.O.L. 


In  other  cases,  though  it  was  not  the  stated  reason,  the 
conflict  was  present. 

The  actual  breakdown  did  not  occur  for  most  of  the 
men  until  they  were  in  confinement.    The  exception  is  Paul, 
who  broke  down  at  the  point  of  being  apprehended.    John  and 
Louis  had  already  been  sentenced,  while  the  others  were  await- 
ing trial.    Robert,  it  must  be  pointed  out  again,  actually  did 
not  demonstrate  symptoms  calling  for  hospitalization,  but  was 
hospitalized  as  a  routine  measure  when  his  previous  admission 
to  a  mental  hospital  was  discovered.    Concerning  the  breakdown 
during  confinement,  Lichtenstein  and  Small-^  found  this  factor 
to  be  not  an  uncommon  feature,  especially  among  psychopaths, 
when  the  individuals  cannot  bear  deprivation  of  liberty,  or 
face  what  is  to  happen.    John,  Gerald,  and  Louis  were  all 
found  to  possess  psychopathic  personalities,  and  all  three 
made  one  or  more  suicidal  attempts  while  awaiting  trial  or 
sentence.    Once  more,  their  reaction  was  to  escape  an  in- 
tolerable situation.    Lowrey  ^ ,  describing  the  restlessness 
of  the  psychopath,  stated  that: 

Enthusiasm  for  a  new  situation  or  a  new  job  runs  high, 
but  only  for  a  time.    Then  there  is  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction and  tension,  often  ending  in  explosive 
departure  from  the  situation  or  the  job. 

52  P.  M.  Lichtenstein  and  S.M.  Small,  A  Handbook  of 
Psychiatry,  p.  112. 

53  Lawson  Lowrey,  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers,  p. 246. 
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This  observation  characterizes  the  psychopaths  in  this  study: 
John,  Gerald,  Louis,  and  Robert.      All  these  men  made  fairly 
good  adjustments  at  least  in  boot  training,  before  becoming 
dissatisfied. 

The  relationship  of  the  mental  illness  to  the  A.W.O.L. 
offense  in  the  cases  of  the  other  men  is  more  obscure.  The 
diagnoses  in  the  remaining  six  men  was  Dementia  precox  (Schizo- 
phrenia) of  one  form  or  another.    Since  the  onset  of  Dementia 
Precox  has  been  recognized  by  psychiatrists  to  be  insidious, 
it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  these  men  did  not  have  the  emotional 
stability  to  withstand  the  limitations  of  service.    These  men 
apparently  made  an  attempt  to  escape  the  intolerable  situation 
imposed  by  service  by  physical  flight  -  A.W.O.L.    Since  this 
did  nothing  more  than  make  the  situation  increasingly  in- 
tolerable, they  then  retreated  into  a  psychosis.    As  soon  as 
their  Naval  charges  were  dropped,  all  the  men,  save  Bill, 
recovered  or  improved  in  fairly  short  periods  of  time,  no 
longer  finding  it  necessary  to  escape. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  relationship  between 
the  mental  disorder  and  the  A.W.O.L.  offenses  in  these  ten 
cases  is  interchangeable.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  predis- 
position toward  mental  illness  was  a  factor  in  the  inability 
of  these  men  to  meet  the  demands  of  Naval  service  so  that  they 
went  A.W.O.L.    Yet  it  has  also  been  seen  that  the  circumstances 
.culminating  in  the  A.W.O.L.  offense  in  most  cases  indicated  the 
onset  of  mental  illness. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  learn  some 
of  the  factors  motivating  ten  Naval  servicemen  to  go  A.W.O.L. 
from  the  Navy.    Both  the  pre-service  and  service  histories 
have  been  examined  in  order  to  uncover  these  factors.  Fin- 
ally, since  these  men  were  all  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  either  suffering  from  or  on  the  suspicion  of  having 
a  mental  illness,  the  hospitalization  has  also  been  considered. 

Since  this  study  was  undertaken  to  learn  why  the  ten 

men  selected  went  A.W.O.L.,  the  following  will  consist  of 

brief  sketches  of  the  background  and  service  adjustments  for 

each  of  the  ten  men,  bringing  out  the  salient  points,  and 

including  general  conclusions  regarding  each  man. 

Case  1:     Bill:     It  was  learned  that  this  man  ori- 
ginated from  a  broken  home  and  that  his  personality  was 
described  as  shy  and  unstable,  with  a  poor  sexual  ad- 
justment.   Possessing  average  intellectual  capacity,  he 
made  a  satisfactory  school  performance,  although  he  was 
truant  from  school.    His  service  record  was  good,  until 
his  present  offense,  which  consisted  of  going  A.W.O.L. 
from  the  neuropsychiatry  ward  of  a  Naval  hospital. 
His  diagnosis  was  Dementia  Precox,  (Schizophrenia) , 
Mixed  type,  and  he  is  still  confined  to  the  hospital. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  sketch  that  the  man1 s 

mental  illness  was  the  greatest  contributing  factor  in  his 

A.W.O.L.  offense.    The  insecurity  in  which  he  was  reared 


probably  prevented  him  from  meeting  the  rigors  of  Naval  life, 

ending  in  his  mental  illness. 

Case  2'    John  was  reared  in  a  foster  home,  although 
he  later  located  his  mother  and  divided  his  time  be- 
tween her  home  and  his  foster-mother's  (really  his  grand- 
mother) .    Even  later  he  discovered  the  identity  of  his 
father,  whom  he  located  while  A.W.O.L.    His  was  an  un- 
stable, shy  personality,  marked  by  a  poor  sexual  adjust- 
ment.   He  possessed  average  intellectual  capacity,  and 
made  average  grades.    He  had  a  poor  record  of  delinquency, 
colored  by  stealing  and  truancy.    His  service  record,  in- 
cluding a  previous  Army  experience,  was  also  poor,  with 
frequent  A.W.O.L.  offenses.    Following  a  breakdown  while 
serving  a  sentence  for  his  last  A.W.O.L.  offense,  he  was 
admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  where  the  diagnosis' 
of  Psychosis,  with  Psychopathic  Personality  was  given  him. 

It  may  be  concluded  in  this  case,  that  this  man  entered 

the  Navy  with  a  previous  record  of  instability,  beginning  from 

his  early  childhood.    His  response  to  the  demands  of  Navy  life 

was  to  escape  through  A .W.O .L . 

Case _3:     Gerald  emanated  from  a  foster  home,  and  was 
a  shy,  unstable  individual.    His  school  performance  was 
poor,  marked  by  truancy.    He  was  poorly  adjusted  in  the 
sexual  area  and  was  quite  preoccupied  with  homosexual 
conflicts.    His  Navy  record  was  fairly  good  until  his 
last  series  of  offenses  brought  on  as  a  result  of  his 
sexual  preoccupation.    After  breaking  down  while  awaiting 
trial,  he  was  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  where 
he  was  found  to  have  a  Psychosis  with  Psychopathic 
Personality. 

Gerald' s  history  appears  somewhat  negative,  marked  by 
instability  and  restlessness.    As  is  typical  of  many  psycho- 
paths, he  was  preoccupied  with  homosexual  conflicts,  and 
sought  flight  from  any  situation  aggravating  his  conflicts. 
His  A.W.O.L.  offenses  might  be  said,  therefore,  to  have 
emanated  from  his  insecurity  which  began  at  an  early  age,  and 


from  his  patterns  of  seeking  flight  from  intolerable  situa- 
tions . 

Case  Jj.i     Charles  was  reared  in  a  foster  home,  being 
described  as  a  moody,  shy  individual.    Although  he  had 
no  record  of  delinquency,  he  truanted  from  school,  and 
gave  a  poor  school  performance.    His  early  sexual  ad- 
justment was  satisfactory,  until  he  entered  the  Navy, 
when  he  learned  of  his  homosexual  leanings.    His  service 
record  was  marked  by  frequent  A.W.O.L.  offenses.  He 
broke  down  while  awaiting  trial  and  following  his  ad- 
mission to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  he  was  given  the 
diagnosis  of  Dementia  Precox  (Schizophrenia) ,  Mixed  type. 

Charles'  life  was  marked  by  early  insecurity  and  poor 

integration  of  personality.    His  social  adaptation  was  poor, 

and  being  made  aware  of  his  sexual  maladjustment,  he  escaped 

the  reminder  of  his  homosexuality  by  running  away. 

Case  _5:    Louis;     Louis  came  from  a  broken  home  and 
possessed  an  unstable  personality  with  inferior  intel- 
lectual capacity.    Even  though  he  made  a  satisfactory 
school  performance,  he  truanted  from  school,  and  had  a 
record  of  delinquency,  being  on  probation  often  for 
stealing.    His  sexual  adjustment  was  satisfactory.  He 
began  his  career  of  A.W.O.L. -ism  soon  after  boot  train- 
ing, and  broke  down  while  serving  a  sentence  for  his 
last  offense.    His  admission  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
brought  forth  the  diagnosis,  Without  Psychosis,  Psycho- 
pathic Personality. 

Louis  presented  a  very  poor  record  of  stability,  which 
was  fostered  early  in  his  life.    His  previous  pattern  of 
flight  from  distasteful  situations  and  irresponsibility  ap- 
peared once  more,  following  his  entrance  in  the  Navy.  When 
he  found  he  no  longer  liked  the  Navy,  he  went  A.W.O.L. 


Case  6:  Fred,  who  was  reared  in  a  broken  home  setting, 
was  outgoing  in  personality.    Even  though  his  intellectual 


capacity  was  satisfactory,  his  school  performance  was 
poor.    He  had  no  record  of  delinquency  and  attended 
school  regularly.    However,  his  sexual  adjustment  was 
poor,  and  his  A.W.O.L.  offenses  began  following  his 
homosexual  preoccupations.    He  broke  down  awaiting  trial 
for  his  last  offense  and  was  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital.    The  diagnosis  was  established  as  Dementia 
Precox  (Schizophrenia) ,  other  types;  Types  undetermined. 
(Alcoholic  Psychosis) 

Fred  was  able  to  rise  above  his  early  insecure  start, 

by  making  an  adequate  social  adjustment  prior  to  service. 

Thrown  into  the  constant  company  of  men,  however,  where  his 

homosexual  tendencies  became  aggravated,  he  was  unable  to 

integrate  himself  sufficiently  to  face  the  situation,  and 


went  A.W.O.L.  to  escape. 


Case _7:  Allen,  originating  from  a  broken  home,  showed 
unstable  personality  characteristics,  and  had  a  record 
of  delinquency  marked  by  nomadism,  truancy  from  school, 
and  confinement    in  jail.    His  sexual  adjustment  was 
poor.    His  service  record  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  with 
frequent  periods  of  A.W.O.L.,  culminating  in  confinement 
to  the  brig.    His  breakdown  occurred  while  he  was  await- 
ing trial  for  his  last  offense,  following  which  he  was 
admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.    The  diagnosis  was 
made:    Dementia  Precox  (Schizophrenia),  Simple  Type. 

Allen,  like  several  of  the  other  men  in  the  study, 
reflected  the  insecurity  of  his  early  environment,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  patterns  throughout  his  service.    As  in 
his  civilian  life,  he  resorted  to  running  away  to  escape 
unpleasant  situations. 

Case  j$:    Paul  was  reared  in  his  own  home  with  both 
parents  present.    Except  for  a  poor  sexual  adjustment, 
his  pre-service  record  indicated  a  good  social  adaptation. 
His  service  record  was  also  excellent  throughout,  his 
A.W.O.L.  offenses  beginning  after  his  survivors  leave, 
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following  one  and  one-half  years  continual  combat.  His 
breakdown  occurred  when  he  was  apprehended  after  his 
last  offense,  and  he  was  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital.    The  diagnosis  was  Dementia  Precox  (Schizo- 
phrenia) ,  Catatonic  type. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  record  that  this  man 

used  A.W.O.L.  merely  as  an  escape  from  the  possible  threat  of 

return  to  more  combat.    It  might  be  concluded  that  his  A.W.O.L. 

was  even  a  part  of  his  psychosis  which  resulted  from  the 

rigors  of  war. 

Case  9:    Robert,  reared  in  a  foster  home,  showed  an 
early  history  of  instability  and  excitability,  with  a 
poor  school  record  marked  by  truancy.    He  had  a  previous 
admission  to  a  mental  hospital,  and  reflected  a  poor 
marital  history,  with  two  divorces.    His  A.W.O.L.  of- 
fenses began  soon  after  boot  training,  when  he  left  to 
settle  affairs  of  his  own.    Following  his  admission  to 
the  hospital,  he  was  found  to  be  Without  Psychosis,  but 
possessing  a  Psychopathic  Personality. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  might  be  concluded,  this 

man  showed  a  pattern  of  taking  care  of  his  own  personal  needs, 

and  ignoring  his  responsibilities.    His  A.W.O.L.  was  another 

evidence  of  this  pattern,  since  he  took  matters  in  his  own 

hands,  irregardless  of  his  Naval  commitments. 

Case  10;    Harry  was  reared  in  a  closely-knit  home, 
with  both  parents  present.    He  was  unsociable  and  shy, 
with  inferior  intellect  and  poor  school  performance, 
marked  by  frequent  truancies.    His  marital  adjustment 
was  colored  by  frequent  disharmony.    He  was  drafted,  and 
did  not  have  a  satisfactory  service  record,  since  he 
was  frequently  A.W.O.L.    While  awaiting  trial,  he  became 
mentally  ill  and  was  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
The  diagnosis  established  was  Dementia  Precox  (Schizo- 
phrenia) ,  Mixed  type.     (Paranoid  and  Schizophrenic 
features) 

This  man,  in  spite  of  his  closely  knit  family  back- 
ground, was  ill-adapted  socially  and  unable  to  face  the  demands 


which  Navy  life  imposed,  resulting  in  his  going  A.W.O.L. 

In  general  it  was  found  by  examining  the  ten  cases 
that  the  majority  of  the  ten  men  were  reared  in  either  foster 
homes  or  homes  broken  by  the  absence  of  one  parent  for  various 
reasons.    It  was  further  disclosed  that  in  many  cases  even  the 
foster  homes  did  not  provide  harmonious  settings  for  the  men. 
A  review  of  the  personal  histories  revealed  that  on  the  whole 
the  social  adaptation  of  the  ten  men  was  poor,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.    All  but  three  of  the  men  had  previous  histories 
of  delinquent  behavior,  and  the  majority  v/ere  found  to  possess 
somewhat  unstable  personalities.    Some  of  the  men  were  able  to 
make  an  adequate  adjustment  to  school,  although  for  the  most 
part,  the  school  performance  was  found  to  be  poor.  The 
greater  majority  of  the  men  made  poor  sexual  adjustments,  with 
the  conflict  over  homosexuality  appearing  most  often.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  health  of  these  men  was,  in  general,  satisfac- 
tory. 

For  the  most  part  the  men  had  poor  service  records,  with 
frequent  periods  of  A.W.O.L.  All  but  one  enlisted,  most  of 
them  out  of  egocentric  motivations.  The  majority  of  the  men 
were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  States,  although  some  had  sea  duty. 
Most  of  the  men  did  not  trust  their  fellow  servicemen. 

As  for  the  actual  A.W.O.L.  record,  it  was  learned  that 
most  of  the  men  took  more  than  one  unauthorized  leave,  remain- 
ing away  from  two  to  eleven  months.    For  the  most  part,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  men  were  in  some  way  related  to  their  Navy 
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lives,  only  a  few  reasons  having  been  for  other  personal 
causes.    The  greater  number  of  these  men  began  taking  un- 
authorized leaves  soon  after  completion  of  boot  training. 
Most  of  the  men  reported  themselves  to  the  authorities. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  for  the  most  part  the 
men  were  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  while  awaiting 
a  general  court  martial.    Some  had  already  been  sentenced 
and  were  unable  to  complete  the  sentences  before  breaking 
down.    All  but  four  of  the  men  were  found  to  be  Schizophrenic, 
the  four  exceptions    being  Psychopaths.    All  but  one  were 
discharged  from  the  hospital  within  a  fairly  short  time,  in 
one  or  two  instances  going  to  Veterans  Administration  hospi- 
tals to  complete  their  recoveries. 

In  conclusion,  this  study  has  revealed  the  poor  starts 
in  life  characteristic  of  most  of  these  men,  with  the  exception 
of  one  whose  A.W.O.L.  was  a  result  of  his  war  experiences, 
primarily.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  earlier  social 
and  emotional  patterns  of  these  ten  men  played  a  very  major 
part  in  their  inability  to  adjust  to  the  Navy,  which  was 
evidenced  by  their  going  A.W.O.L. 


Approved, 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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APPENDIX 
SCHEDULE 

Background  Factors  -  Pre- enlistment 

A.  Home  and  Family 

1.  Number  of  siblings  -  ordinal  position 

2.  Parental  influences 

a.  Both  parents  present 

b.  Absence  of  either  parent  -  age  of  man 

(1)  Mother:  at  work,  separated,  divorced, 
deserted,  dead. 

(2)  Father:     separated,  divorced,  dead, 
deserted. 

c.  Alcoholism 

3.  History  of  mental  illness  in  the  family 

4.  Setting  of  the  home 

a.  Urban  or  rural 

5.  Economic  Status 

6.  Nationality  and  Race 

7.  Religion 

B.  Personal  History  of  Offender 

1.  Personality  and  social  adaptation 

2.  Health  and  habits 

3 .  Education 

a.  age  when  started  school 

b.  grade  completed 

c.  adjustment  to  school  situation 

(l)  relationship  to  teachers  and  pupils 

d.  performance 

4.  Responsibility  to  Family 

a.  Contributed  to  support 

b.  Any  other  unusual  responsibilities 

5.  Work  History 

a.  Type  occupation 

b.  Age  began 

c.  Number  of  jobs 

d.  Length  of  time  on  each  job 

(1)  Reasons  for  leaving 

e.  Adjustment  to  the  job  situation 

1)  Performance 

2)  Relationship  with  employer  and 
employees 

6.  History  of  delinquency 

a.  truancy 

b.  other  offenses 

7.  Sexual  Adjustment 

a.  Marital  status 

b.  Unusual  sexual  activity 


II.    Service  History 

A.  Previous  enlistments 

B.  Navy  service  prior  to  Offense 

1.  Enlisted  or  drafted 

a.  Reasons  given  for  enlisting 

2.  Age 

3.  Assignment  and  rating 

a.  Length  of  duty  -  type 

b.  In  the  States    or  Overseas  -  Combat 

(1)  length  of  time  if  combat 
4-.  Relationship  with  fellow  servicemen 
5.  Relationship  with  officers 

C.  Reason  for  Disciplinary  Action 

1.  Length  of  time  A.W.O.L. 

a.  Previous  record  of  A.W.O.L.  or  A.O.L. 

b.  Reasons  given 

2.  Naval  disposition 

a.  General  Court  Martial 

b.  Sentence 

III.    Hospitalization  at  St.  Elizabeths 

A.  Admission 

1.  Date 

2.  Reasons 

3.  Symptoms  on  admission  -  onset 

B.  Length  of  Hospitalization 

1.  Discharge  date 

2.  Navy  discharge 

C.  Diagnosis 

1.  Condition  on  discharge 
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